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The Deputation 
By George A. Birmingham 


(James O. Hannay) 


Note :—The first of a series of short stories, of which J. J. Meldon is the hero 


ALLYMOY is a 


small town on 
the coast of 
Connacht. It 


was a matter of 
surprise to 
every one, who 
took an interest 
in such matters 
when Mr. Wil- 
loughby, shortly 
after his coming to Ireland as Chief Sec- 
retary, announced his intention of visiting 
the place. No high government official 
had been there within living memory, for 
these gentlemen are always so feverishly 
anxious to get on to somewhere else that 
they cannot afford time to go to places 
which are not on the way to anywhere; 
and Ballymoy is at the end of a cul de sac. 
Its visitors, when they want to go away 
from it, must travel again by the road 
by which they came. 

The Chief Secretary’s motor car was 
timed to arrive in Ballymoy at twelve 
o'clock, and to leave again as soon as pos- 
sible afterwards. It was settled that he 
should stop at the Convent, inspect the 
school and make the acquaintance of 
Father Malone, the parish priest. This 
arrangement was quite satisfactory to the 
ecclesiastical authorities; but it did not 
appear that the rest of the people would 
benefit by the inspection. Men looked to 
Mr. Doyle, the proprietor of the Imperial 
Hotel, and a leading man in the town, to 
suggest some way of getting tangible ad- 
vantage from the visit of Mr. Willoughby. 
Doyle hesitated. He did not see what the 
Chief Secretary could do for him. While 
he hesitated the Rev. J. J. Meldon came 
before the public with a plan. It was not 


very original, but it semed practical. He 
suggested that Mr. Willoughby should be 
asked to build a pier. 

Michael Geraghty warmly supported the 
curate. He was by profession a builder 
and contractor, and was the only man in 
Ballymoy to whom the building of the pier 
could possibly be entrusted. He called on 
Mr. Meldon and expressed his intention 
of doing all in his power to further the 
scheme. 

“It'll be a great benefit to the people of 
this district,” he said, “if so be we get the 
pier. Many’s the time there might be a 
fine catch of mackerel took, or herring or 
the like, if only—” 

“That’s all right, Michael,” said Meldon. 

“It’s the most thing that would be a 
real benefit to the people,’ Geraghty went 
on, “would be to have a good pier. There’s 
many a life would be saved—” 

“That’s all right. You keep that sort 
of talk for the Chief Secretary. Lay out 
the bodies of your drowned fishermen in 
the street when he’s coming to the town. 
That sort of thing will impress him, I’ve 
no doubt; but you needn’t shoot it off at 
me. 

Michael Geraghty looked at the curate 
dubiously. Then he smiled slowly. 

“What you want, Mr. Meldon,” he said, 
“is to provide employment for the starv- 
ing inhabitants of this town. It’s the poor 
you’re thinking of, and I respect you 
for it.” 

“T am not thinking of the poor. Don’t 
you get it into your head that I’m either 
a politician or a philanthropist, I’m going 
to run this pier scheme through simply 
because when there’s money going we may 
as well get our whack of it. That’s what 
I’m thinking of. What’s in your mind is 
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the profit you'll make out of the job your- 
self.” 

Michael Geraghty smiled again. 
he winked slowly. 

“It won't be such an easy job as you 
might think,” said Meldon, “to get the 
promise of a pier. There was a time when 
any man that wanted a pier could get it 
for the asking and have it stuck down in 
any spot he chose to mention. But they’re 
getting very particular now. The last two 
Chief Secretaries have looked a long time 
at a thousand pounds before they spent it 
on a pier.” 

“It’s a shame, so it is,” said Geraghty. 
“Tt’s enough to set a man against the gov- 
ernment altogether, so it is.” 

“What we've got to do,” said Meldon, 
“is to face this Chief Secretary with a 
deputation of the most respectable and in- 
fluential kind, the sort of deputation that 
he can’t possibly refuse to listen to.” 

“That'll be all right,” said Geraghty. 
“There'll be yourself and me, and Father 
Malone, and—” 

“Certainly not. You're no use. No 
Chief Secretary in his senses would listen 
to what you had to say. And I’m not 
going to make a fool of myself in order 
to put money into your pocket. We'll 
have Father Malone, of course. Then 
I'll go and get Mr. Cosgrave and—” 


Then 


“The Protestant minister,” — said 
Geraghty. “What does he know about 
piers?” 


“He may not know much about piers,” 
said Meldon, “but he’s my rector, and he'll 
be mighty useful to us. What impresses 
a Chief Secretary more than anything 
else is a union of all creeds for a common 
object. When he sees Father Malone and 
Mr. Cosgrave standing hand in hand in 
front of his motor car he'll be prepared 
to give us a lighthouse if we want it. The 
next two people we must secure are Major 
Kent and Doyle.” 

“Bedamn,” said Geraghty, “but you'll 
not be able to get them; not the both of 
them; though I don’t say but you might 
get either the one or the other.” 

“We must have both, Michael, however, 
if we can manage it. If we don’t have 
the Major the Chief Secretary will ‘be 
inclined to think that the whole thing is a 
got-up job and that there’s no real need 
of a pier.” 
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“He'll not join,” said Geraghty, “not if 
he knows that Doyle’s to be one of the 
party. He hates Doyle worse than the 
devil. And if Doyle’s left out—” 

“We can’t leave Doyle out possibly. If 
we did he’d go round and stir the people 
up against the pier, so that they'd petition 
the Chief Secretary to have it carted 
away.” , 

“You'll not get both him and _ the 
Major,” said Geraghty despondingly. “The 
thing couldn’t be done.” 

“When I say I must have them both, 
I mean to get them both. Listen to me 
now, Michael. I'll go round and see 
Father Malone and Mr. Cosgrave. You 
drop into the hotel and tell Doyle that I 
sent you to ask him to go on the deputa- 
tion. Tell him that I’m asking Major 
Kent, and that I’m pretty sure the Major 
will agree. Then come back here and tell 
me what Doyle says.” 

“T can tell you that this minute. He'll 
say that he'll see you and the Major and 
the pier and the town of Ballymoy a 
mighty long way off before he goes on any 
such deputation.” 

“Go off and do as I bid you,” said 
Meldon, “and let me run this show my 
own way.” 

Michael Geraghty was back at the 
curate’s lodgings in less than an hour. 
Doyle had violently refused to have any- 
thing to do with the deputation. He had 
cursed Meldon for a meddlesome fool. 
He had expressed a passionate detestation 
of Major Kent. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said Michael, “that 
it’s the way things would be. Anybody 
might have known it” 

“That’s all right,” said Meldon. 
exactly what I hoped he’d say. 
off to see the Major now.” 

He mounted his bicycle and rode out to 
Portsmouth Lodge. He found Major 
Kent cutting exhausted blossoms off the 
rose trees in front of the house. He in- 
troduced his business without delay. 

“You've heard,” he said, “that the new 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Willoughby, is to 
pass through the town the day after to- 
morrow. We're getting up a deputation 


“That’s 
I’m going 


to wait on him in the hope that he may 
build us a pier in Ballymoy.” 

“Why on earth should he build a pier 
in Ballymoy ?” asked the Major. 
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“Oh, we're not particular about it’s 
being a pier. A railway or anything else 
will do us quite as well. We only sug- 
gest a pier because it’s the usual thing.” 

“Very well,” said the Major, “if the 
man’s fool enough to build a pier in a 
place like this, get it by all means.” 

“I’m glad you take that view of it, 
Major, because we want you to form one 
of the deputation.” 

“Who else is going on it? I don’t want 
to mix myself up with a pack of black- 
guards simply to swindle the Chief Secre- 
tary out of a pier.” 

“Mr. Cosgrave, the rector, has just 
promised to be one.” 

The Major grunted. 

“And Father Malone.” 

“And who else?” 

“You, Major.” 

“Look here, J. J., there’s no use drib- 
bling out the names one by one in this 
way. Sooner or later you’ve got to own 
up to it that Doyle is to be one of the 
party. I'd do a good deal to oblige you, 
but I won’t walk about with my arm round 
Doyle’s neck to please you or any Chief 
Secretary in Christendom.” 

“Michael Geraghty,’ said Meldon, 
“says that Doyle won’t go on the deputa- 
tion. It appears that he cursed and swore 
like mad when he heard of it. Now, if 
I were you, Major, I’d put a spoke in 
Doyle’s wheel. He thinks we can’t get the 
pier without him. You come forward and 
secure it for us, and Doyle will be the sick- 
est man in Ballymoy.” 

The Major chuckled. He was not at all 
averse to getting the better of Doyle if 
he could. 

“Good,” said Meldon, “we'll count on 
you. The day after to-morrow, at half- 
past twelve o'clock, outside the Convent. 
Don’t forget. 

The following evening Michael 
Geraghty, carefuly instructed by Meldon, 
and fully alive to the delicate nature of 
the negotiation before him, strolled into 
the hotel. He ordered a bottle of porter 
from Doyle, and then approached his busi- 
ness obliquely. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said, “the spite that 
some men has against the people of this 
country, and all that might be for their 
good.” 

“That’s true,” said Doyle. 
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“You'd hardly believe it now,” said 
Geraghty, “but no sooner did the old 
Major hear your name mentioned in con- 
nection with the forthcoming deputation 
to the Chief Secretary than he turned on 
Mr. Meldon, and ‘damned scoundrel’ was 
the mildest words he used.” 

“Did he then?” 

“He did and more. He said there'd be 
no pier got without he went and asked 
for it.” 

“T'll teach him,” said Doyle; “I'll give 
him a lesson he'll remember.” 

“What’s the use of talking? You 
couldn’t. What does he care for the likes 
of you? There’s only one thing that 
would vex him, and that’s what you’re not 
able to do.” 

“What’s that?” asked Doyle. 

“Get the pier for us. He’d be mad if 
he heard that we'd got it in spite of him. 
But you couldn’t do it.” 

“I could do it if I laid myself down to 
the job. It would be the worse for the 
Chief Secretary if he didn’t listen to me. 
I'd have a question asked in Parliament, 
and that’s what he wouldn’t like.” 

“Anyway you wont do it,’ said 
Geraghty. “Didn’t you tell me yesterday 
that nothing would make you go on the 
deputation ?” 

“T see now that I was wrong about 
that,” said Doyle. “You can tell Mr. 
Meldon I'll go, and, what’s more, I'll do 
my best. What time is it to be?” 

“Twelve o'clock,” said Geraghty, “is the 
hour fixed for the visit to the Industrial 
School, and the Deputation is to meet him 
when he comes out.” 

“T’'ll be there.” 

“T'll take another bottle of porter,” said 
Geraghty, “the way I'll wish you luck.” 

The Chief Secretary and his wife, a 
charming lady in a mauve dress, reached 
Ballymoy in good time. Accompanied by 
Father Malone, and conducted by the 
Reverend Mother, they entered the Con- 
vent just as the town clock struck twelve. 
At ten minutes past twelve Mr. Meldon 
arrived and was cheered by the crowd, 
which had gathered to watch the arrival 
of the motor car. Five minutes later the 
Reverend Charles Cosgrave, rector of the 
parish, came up. He had put on a silk 
hat of somewhat antiquated shape for the 
occasion. He looked hot and nervous. 


9? 
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The crowd, which was in an exceedingly 
good humor, cheered him too. At twenty 
minutes past twelve Doyle and Michael 
Geraghty strolled up together from the 
hotel and took a position just outside the 


convent gate. Some one in the crowd 
began to sing “God Save Ireland.” The 
prayer, considering that Doyle was a 


prominent leader of public opinion in the 
country, was appropriate; but it was sung 
without any malicious intent. There was 
no thought in anyone’s mind that Doyle 
might be a difficulty in the way of the 
Almighty. Then Major Kent drove up 
in a smart dogcart drawn by a well- 
groomed horse. The singing ceased at 
once. An Irish crowd is always courteous, 
and it was felt that a prayer for the wel- 
fare of Ireland would be regarded as an 
insult to Major Kent. Meldon watched 
the scene anxiously, casting hurried 
glances from the dogcart to the Convent 
gate and back from the Convent gate to 
the dogcart. He saw Doyle 
him make a remark which he supposed, 
from the gesticulation which accompanied 
it, to be a violent oath. The Major drove 
on. Meldon saw Michael Geraghty seize 
Doyle by the arm and whisper eagerly to 
him. Then the Major pulled up his ne 
with a jerk and sat glaring furiously i 
the direction of the Convent gate. Meldon 
felt that there was not a moment to be 
lost. He darted forward and took his 
place beside the Major’s trap. 

“Good morning, Major,” he - said. 
“You're just in time. The Chief Secre- 
tary is in the Convent. He'll be out in 
two minutes. Mr. Cosgrave is here, and 
Father Malone is inside. We're all ready. 
Jump down.” 

The Major, by way of reply, jammed 
his whip into its soc ket, raised his arm and 
pointed a finger at Doyle. Meldon leaned 
over and spoke to him in a clear whisper. 

“T know. It’s that beast Doyle. . He’s 
come here to make himself objectionable, 
and he has all the corner boys in the town 
after him. He'll start them hooting or 
boohing or something directly the Chief 
Secretary comes out. I was afraid he'd 
do something of the kind. But never mind. 
Father Malone will introduce the deputa- 
tion. It'll be all right.” 

The Major squared himself as military 
men do and assumed an appearance of 


start, saw. 
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great determination. Meldon glanced over 
his shoulder and observed with pleasure 
that Doyle was standing his ground. 
Michael Geraghty had acted on his in- 
structions and told Doyle that Major Kent 
had come to persuade the Chief Secretary 
not to give the pier. The Major got out 
of his trap and stalked miajestically across 
the road. Mr. Cosgrave joined him. 
Meldon watched the Convent door anx- 
iously. The situation was critical. He 
sincerely hoped that the Chief Secretary 
would not be delayed by any unhallowed 
desire to see more than the Reverend 
Mother wanted to show him. He need 
not have been axious. Mr. Willoughby 
was a man of tact. He asked only the 
proper questions, and patted the heads of 
no girls except those brought immediately 
under his notice. At half-past twelve pre- 
cisely he shook hands with the Reverend 
Mother and stepped out of the Convent 
door. The Major, Mr. Cosgrave and 
Doyle approached him. Father Malone 
left Mrs. Willoughby, to whom he had 
been chatting, hurried to the front, and 
took off his hat. 

“It is my pleasing duty, sir,” he said, 
to introduce to you a deputation, which 
for its representative character has never 
been equalled in this neighborhood.” 

The crowd, led by Michael Geraghty, 
cheered loudly. Mr. Willoughby took off 


his hat. His wife bowed from the back- 
ground. 
“The Reverend Mr. Cosgrave,” said 


Father Malone, 


“is the Protestant rector 
of the {| 


varish, a gentleman respected by 
all slaeies and creeds for his charity and 
Christian conduct; and I may say, sir, that 
in this parish, all creeds live together in 
harmony.” 

Mr. Cosgrave, hat in hand, took a step 
forward, and bowed to Mr, Willoughby. 
Mr. Willoughby shook him warmly by the 


hand. The crowd cheered again. 
“This,” said Father Malone, “is Major 
Kent. I make no doubt you’ve heard of 


him before now, and I may say—” 
Meldon watched Doyie. Fortunately the 
crowd cheered louder than ever. Doyle 
hesitated, scowling heavily. 
“I may say,” continued Father Malone, 


“that the fact of Major Kent’s presence 
with us to-day is a proof that the request 
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that we are about to make is reasonable 
and just.” 

The Chief Secretary shook Major 
Kent’s hand and introduced him to Mrs. 
Willoughby, who smiled pleasantly. The 
crowd shouted vociferously. 

“This,” said Father Malone, taking the 
unwilling Doyle by the arm and leading 
him forward, “is my particular friend, 
Mr Doyle, of the Imperial Hotel. He is 
a leading man, sir, in this neighborhood, a 
magistrate and chairman of all the public 
boards.” : 

Major Kent grew extremely red in the 
face. Meldon suspected that he was only 
restrained from swearing by the presence 
of Mrs. Willoughby. The Major was be- 
fore all a gentleman, and he respected the 
feelings of the lady beside him. Meldon 
edged a little away from him. 

“What this deputation wishes to lay 
before you,” said Father Malone, “is the 
drawback this town suffers from the want 
of a pier. It’s well known that the devel- 
opment of the fisheries of this coast is one 
of the greatest boons which a sympathetic 
government could confer on our poor 
people.” 

He ambled on, encouraged by the cheers 
of the crowd, totally unconscious of the 
passions which his introductions had ex- 
cited. Even Meldon, who had no reason 
to look forward with pleasure to the imme- 
diate future, began to wish that he would 
stop. In the end, of course, he did stop. 
All men must, even when they speak on 
a topic so entrancing as the development 
of Irish fisheries. The Chief Secretary’s 
reply was brief but satisfactory. He said 
that nothing gratified him more than to 
observe the union of classes and creeds in 
Ireland. The country, in his opinion, had 
been too long divided into hostile factions. 
In the deputation which met him that day 
he saw a plain proof that the days of di- 
vision were past and a happier epoch at 
hand. He added that the inhabitants of 
Ballymoy might count on having the pier 
they wanted. He himself would see to it 
that the necessary money was forthcom- 
ing. Then he shook hands with each 
member of the deputation, placed his wife 
in the motor car and departed. 
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“J. J.” said the Major furiously, “you 
have grossly abused my confidence. I 
trusted your word as a clergyman and a 
gentleman. I find—” 

“The man you have to blame, Major,” 
said Meldon, “is Michael Geraghty. 
Michael told me distinctly that Doyle abso- 
lutely refused to go on the deputation. I 
had every reason to believe what he said. 
I did believe it. I believe still that it was 
true at the time he told it to me. Come 
now, Major, be reasonable. You can’t 
hold me responsible because Doyle changes 
his mind at the last moment.” 

“I do hold you responsible,” said the 
Major, “and I—” 

“If Michael wasn’t fighting for his life 
this minute,’ said Meldon, “and getting 
the worst of it from Doyle, I’d call him to 
corroborate what I say. Look at that!” 

He pointed to the spot where Michael 
Geraghty was trying to ward off the blows 
aimed at his head by Doyle. Father Ma- 
lone, with uplifted hands, was dancing 
about on the outskirts of the fray, trying 
to restore peace. 

“Look at that,” said Meldon. “Doyle's 
pretty nearly as angry as you are.” 

Major Kent had a sense of humor. He 
glanced at Doyle and his victim, glared at 
Meldon, glanced at Father Malone, smiled 
at Meldon, and finally got into his trap and 
drove off. 

In the evening Michael Geraghty came 
round to the curate’s house and com- 
plained of the awkward position in which 
he had been placed. 

“Doyle,” he said, “was terrible angry. 
Only for Father Malone he’d have had me 
killed.” 

“You're all right,” said Meldon. “I can’t 
see what you have to complain of. You've 
no bones broken, and you’ve got the pier.” 

“Doyle will never speak to me again in 
this world.” 

“He will. So soon as ever he finds out 
that you’re going to make two hundred 
pounds out of that pier he'll be as friendly 
as ever he was. Why, man, it would be a 
terrible thing for him if you spent all that 
money anywhere but in his shop.” 


Next Month—‘ The Pier”’ 
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N Wesport, 
County Mayo, 
Ireland, George 


author of clever 
yee Irish comedies 
< * sa 
SINE familiar among 


A a, Bh: s 

/ A. _ American read- 
\ Ce ers under such 
A N 74 wal titles as The 


Search Party, 
Spanish Gold, The Majors Niece, is 
known as the Rev. James Owen Hannay, 
rector of the only Protestant church in 
Westport, and occupant of the delightful 
and picturesque old Rectory that stands 
almost at the gates of, and is in reality a 
part of the beautiful and _ extensive 
demesne of Lord Sligo. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Hannay, 
recently married to the daughter of an 
Irish Bishop, came to Westport from his 
first charge in Delgany. Born in 1865, 
in the North of Ireland, the son of Rob- 
ert Hannay, then Vicar of Belfast, and 





A. Birmingham, 


educated at Haileybury, an English pre- 
paratory school, at one time under the 
direction of the East India Company, a 
school in which the sons of army and 
navy officers and also of the clergy, were 
given peculiar advantages, and later grad- 
uating from Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. 
Hannay entered Westport well-equipped 
for his charge there, and without any 
presentiment whatever that some years 
later he would be using his pen to amuse 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Hannay’s father had, in earlier years, 
been a writer of verse—that in itself is 
in no wise significant. But it may account 
in part for the ease with which his son 
took to authorship when necessity rather 
than inspiration urged him to a trial. For 
while the Westport Church gave the Han- 
nays a splendid old house set in the midst 
of a fine bit of park as ancient as it is 
lovely, the fact remained that this home 
in itself created expenses that the various 
other provisions of the living could not 
meet. So that, at one point in their career, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hannay found themselves 
confronted with some rather difficult prob- 
lems, the chief of which was the education 
of their oldest boy, who was at that time 
sixteen, and ready for college. It was 
then that his father conceived the idea 
of writing a story. He had done some 
religious work, but he realized that it took 
fiction to make money. So The Seething 
Pot was brought into being, with a sur- 
prising ease that very naturally proved an 
incentive to the continuation of the new 
venture. That was in 1904, and the book 
gave its author no small amount of trouble 
among his Westport neighbors. For this 
was Ireland, and a section of Ireland com- 
posed of two per cent. Protestants and 
ninety-eight per cent. Roman Catholics. 
And James ©. Hannay was an Ulster man, 
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a fact that will of itself, to those who 
know Ireland, throw all the light needed 
upon the incidents that grew out of the 
publication of The Seething Pot, incidents 
that would have driven a less sincere and 
less courageous man from County Mayo. 
For Mr. Hannay wrote about Irish poli- 
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tics, and his book added strength to a feel- 
ing already too strong to be comfortable. 

However, Mr. Hannay had the courage 
of his convictions. He did not make a 
great deal of money out of his book—it is 
doubtful if he made any. But the fascina- 





Westport Church 


Interior 


tion of being able to write stories was 
upon him, and he continued to reveal the 
unhappy conditions of his country, past 
and present, through other tales—Hya- 
cinth, Benedict Kavanagh, The Bad 
Times, and Northern Iron. These consti- 
tute Mr. Hannay’s serious novels—to 
which may now be added The Red Hand 
of Ulster, published late in the fall of 1912. 
While they portray with vividness and a 
sense of reality the peculiar situation in 
Ireland; while they reveal the mistakes of 
the past, and glow with a bright hope for 
the future, and while they show as do 
none of the lighter, gayer volumes the 
depth of earnest affection with which their 
author regards the land of his birth, they 
are, notwithstanding, somewhat sad and at 
many points somber. They are typical of 
the one extreme of the Irish temperament, 
even as Spanish Gold and The Search 
Party are typical of the other. For while 
Irish wit may be proverbial, and your 
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average Irishman as happy-go-lucky as 
man can be, there is no melancholy so 
deep or so real as the melancholy of an 
Irishman, and no land so mystery- 
shrouded in a veil of almost constant grief 
as Ireland. Her spells of sunshine seem 
deplorably brief, her days of mist and rain 
and leaden skies are all too many. And 
her history is strangely parallel—years of 
darkest sorrow wrought through war and 
famine, with their anxious care and blood- 
shed, until it seems indeed as if that small 
and beautiful green island would never 
while the world lasts know peace. 
Mr. Hannay’s political stories have 
come to America, save, | think, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hannay 
With their youngest son 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 


Seething Pot. That book was recently 
designated by one of our university pro- 
fessors of English literature as the best 
piece of work Birmingham has done, this 
same professor classing it with work of 
Synge and Yeats. Bernard Shaw, who, 
with Mrs. Shaw, now and again visits the 
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Hannays in Westport, considers Benedict 
Kavanagh Mr. Hannay’s finest piece of 
work, but Mr. Hannay himself regards 
The Bad Times, a story of the Irish Land 
League, as his best effort. 

Chance led Mr. Hannay to the writing 
of c mmecly. He is the father of four chil- 
dren—the oldest, Robert, now a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and just start- 
ing out in life; two daughters of perhaps 
eighteen and fourteen respectively, and a 
small boy of six, a quite remarkable little 
fellow, who tatks with far greater dignity 
than his grown-up, college-bred brother, 
and plays the host at the Rectory in a way 
that does infinite credit to his splendid 
upbringing. It was principally to amuse 
his children that Mr. Hannay started out 
on Spanish Gold, having in mind Treasure 
Island as a kind of model. He would 
write a chapter and in the evening read it 
in the home circle. And, strange to say, 
it took on of its own volition an oddly 
absurd tone, working itself out without 
effort into a most delicious comedy that 
set the Hannay family howling with 
amused enjoyment, at each reading crying 
eagerly for more. Spanish Gold remains 
the most spontaneous of G. A. Birming- 
ham’s entertaining tales about the unique 
J. J. Meldon, though there is plenty of 
wholesome and innocent pleasure to be 
derived from The Major's Niece and The 
Simpkins Plot, while the same may be said 
of the other tales, in which Meldon does 
not appear, The Search Party, Lalage’s 
Lovers and Priscilla’s Spies. This last is 
a delightful little 


he liday story that de- 
scribes in its course all the wonders of 
Clew Bay, the famous Bay on which the 


Hannays go sailing and which has pro- 
vided the background for more 
of Mr. Hannay’s tales. 

It is the comedies of G. A. Birmingham 
that have won for him his American pub- 
lic. Probably his more serious novels will 
reach us here at a later date, as a part of 
the uniform edition in which the George 
H. Doran Company, of New York, is pre- 
senting Birmingham's complete works. 
This last supposition is based on the fact 
that The Red Hand of Ulster has lately 
appeared in this form, Mr. Hannay’s new- 
est story, the text of which is “Ulster will 
fight, and Ulster will be right.” Mr, Han- 
nay is in reality a Home Rule advocate, 


than one 
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though not a supporter of the last Bill, 
which has aroused so much rebellious 
anger among the Irish of the North. So 
that it is as a sympathizer of the men of 
Ulster that Mr. Hannay has written his 
story, a tale of a possible rebellion from 
which Ulster emerges victorious. As a 
story this is not up to the Birmingham 
standard, and it is a question, too, if 
Americans—save those interested in one 


in the course of development, produce 
work of a high value, books that will live 
as typical of their place and period, and 
will measure up to the loftiest stand- 
ards of good writing. Purposeful work, 
such as Mr. Hannay has done in The 
Seething Pot, cannot fail to make its im- 
pression. It must of necessity join hands 
with the work of such Irish writers as 
Lady Gregory, William Butler Yeats, John 





Westport Demesne 
The estate of Lord Sligo 


side of the Irish question—will be much 
taken with the book. But, speaking gen- 
erally, Mr. Hannay’s works display an 
excellent ability, and the chances are that 
he will continue to write much that is 
worth while. It may be that his humorous 
vein will one day run out, but his earnest 
consideration of present-day problems and 
his vivid and colorful portrayal of Irish 
life in its most significant aspects should, 


Synge and “A. E.,” to give a renewed and 
greater Ireland to the world. 

Mr. Hannay has also written a drama, 
which is now appearing in London as 
Colonel John Regan. It is said to be 
comedy of a hilarious order, and it will 
presently be brought to America, when 
Mr. Hannay’s friends hope that he and 
Mrs. Hannay will have an opportunity of 
visiting them on this side of the water. 
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average Irishman as happy-go-lucky as 
man can be, there is no melancholy so 
deep or so real as the melancholy of an 
Irishman, and no land so mystery- 
shrouded in a veil of almost constant grief 
as Ireland. Her spells of sunshine seem 
deplorably brief, her days of mist and rain 
and leaden skies are all too many. And 
her history is strangely parallel—years of 
darkest sorrow wrought through war and 
famine, with their anxious care and blood- 
shed, until it seems indeed as if that small 
and beautiful green island would never 
while the world lasts know peace. 

Mr. Hannay’s political stories have not 
come to America, save, I think, The 











Mr. and Mrs. Hannay 
With their youngest son 
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Seething Pot. That book was recently 
designated by one of our university pro- 
fessors of English literature as the best 
piece of work Birmingham has done, this 
same professor classing it with work of 
Synge and Yeats. Bernard Shaw, who, 
with Mrs. Shaw, now and again visits the 


Hannays in Westport, considers Benedict 
Kavanagh Mr. Hannay’s finest piece of 
work, but Mr. Hannay himself regards 
The Bad Times, a story of the Irish Land 
League, as his best effort. 

Chance led Mr. Hannay to the writing 
of comedy. He is the father of four chil- 
dren—the oldest, Robert, now a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and just start- 
ing out in life; two daughters of perhaps 
eighteen and fourteen respectively, and a 
small boy of six, a quite remarkable little 
fellow, who tatks with far greater dignity 
than his grown-up, college-bred brother, 
and plays the host at the Rectory i in a way 
that does infinite credit to his splendid 
upbringing. It was principally to amuse 
his children that Mr. Hannay started out 
on Spanish Gold, having in mind Treasure 
[sland as a kind of model. He would 
write a chapter and in the evening read it 
in the home circle. And, strange to say, 
it took on of its own volition an oddly 
absurd tone, working itself out without 
effort into a most delicious comedy that 
set the Hannay family howling with 
amused enjoyment, at each reading crying 
eagerly for more. Spanish Gold remains 
the most spontaneous of G. A. Birming- 
ham’s entertaining tales about the unique 
J. J. Meldon, though there is plenty of 
wholesome and innocent pleasure to be 
derived from The Major's Niece and The 
Simpkins Plot, while the same may be said 
of the other tales, in which Meldon does 
not appear, The Search Party, Lalage's 
Lovers and Priscilla’s Spies. This last is 
a delightful little holiday story that de- 
scribes in its course all the wonders of 
Clew Bay, the famous Bay on which the 
Hannays go sailing and which has pro- 
vided the hed kground for more than one 
of Mr. Hannay’s tales, 

It is the comedies of G. A. Birmingham 
that have won for him his American pub- 
lic. Probably his more serious novels will 
reach us here at a later date, as a part of 
the uniform edition in which the George 
H. Doran Company, of New York, is pre- 
senting Birmingham's complete works. 
This last supposition is based on the fact 
that The Red Hand of Ulster has lately 
appeared in this form, Mr. Hannay’s new- 
est story, the text of which is “Ulster will 
fight, and Ulster will be right.” Mr. Han- 
nay is in reality a Home Rule advocate, 
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though not a supporter of the last Bill, 
which has aroused so much rebellious 
anger among the Irish of the North. So 
that it is as a sympathizer of the men of 
Ulster that Mr. Hannay has written his 
story, a tale of a possible rebellion from 
which Ulster emerges victorious. As a 
story this is not up to the Birmingham 
standard, and it is a question, too, if 
Americans—save those interested in one 


in the course of development, produce 
work of a high value, books that will live 
as typical of their place and period, and 
will measure up to the loftiest stand- 
ards of good writing. Purposeful work, 
such as Mr. Hannay has done in The 
Seething Pot, cannot fail to make its im- 
pression. It must of necessity join hands 
with the work of such Irish writers as 
Lady Gregory, William Butler Yeats, John 
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The estate of Lord Sligo 


side of the Irish question—will be much 
taken with the book. But, speaking gen- 
erally, Mr. Hannay’s works display an 
excellent ability, and the chances are that 
he will continue to write much that is 
worth while. It may be that his humorous 
vein will one day run out, but his earnest 
consideration of present-day problems and 
his vivid and colorful portrayal of Irish 
life in its most significant aspects should, 


Synge and “A. E.,” to give a renewed and 
greater Ireland to the world. 

Mr. Hannay has also written a drama, 
which is now appearing in London as 
Colonel John Regan. It is said to be 
comedy of a hilarious order, and it will 
presently be brought to America, when 
Mr. Hannay’s friends hope that he and 
Mrs. Hannay will have an opportunity of 
visiting them on this side of the water. 


















Kroahpatrick 


The famous mountain just outside of Westport, overlooking the bay. Once a year the Catholics in the 
region make a pilgrimage to a tiny chapel on the very top of the mountain, and services are 
then held. Much of the time the little chapel cannot be seen from below 
because of the heavy mists that shroud Kroahpatrick’s crown 





A Typical Peasant’s Cottage 
This is the little cot rented by the Hannays for their island holiday 
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Rev. James O. Hannay at Home 


A Nearer View 


HE Rev. James 
O. Hannay is 
something of a 
surprise to 
those who meet 
him after hav- 
ing gotten a 
preconceived 
idea of his per- 
sonal appear- 
ance and_atti- 
tude from his own creation, the inimitable 
Meldon. Naturally, readers of the Bir- 
mingham stories are inclined to associate 
the unknown author with his favorite 
hero, but there is little of Meldon in the 
man who gave him being. The startling 
audacity of the irresistible “J. J.” is not 
a characteristic of his creator, who is also 
neither red-haired, unshaved nor in any 
way the generally drifting, irresponsible, 
astonishingly ingenious individual who 
keeps Major Kent and Mr. Doyle in a 
continuous state of upset and sets all 
Ballymoy quivering with suppressed ex- 
citement at each new and wonderful turn 
of events. 





Mr. Hannay is a typical churchman, 
who might readily pass for an English- 
man, a fact due probably to his having 
received much of his education in Eng- 
land. As a clergyman he is dignified and 
earnestly considerate of the problems of 
his church and his country, and along this 
line he takes himself seriously, as becomes 
a North of Ireland man, with a strain of 
hard-headed Scotch in his blood. As a 
clergyman Mr. Hannay commands respect 
among his neighbors, many of whom are 
his friends, in spite of religious differ- 
ences, and it speaks well for his tactful 
management of affairs that there is so 
little of the spirit of antagonism manifest 
among those of his enemies with whom 
he must come into daily contact. 

In his home Mr. Hannay is an inter- 
ested husband and father. He keeps his 
wife and children close to him in spirit, 
sharing with them his thoughts, his views. 
his feelings, in a way that tends to make 
the home circle happy and complete. It 
has been a matter of great regret to both 
parents and to both children that the old- 
est son and daughter must be away in 





The Gallant Deed 


Mr. Haagnay’s boat on Clew Bay 
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Dublin at school, but summer holidays 
serve to compensate in some measure for 
the separation, for as soon as these two 
return home Mr. Hannay—and Mrs. 
Hannay, too—devote themselves assidu- 
ously to participating in whatever sort of 
vacation most readily presents itself. 
Westport, being as it is a coast town, 
many holiday delights. A_ short 
hicyele ride, or a pleasant walk through 
the Sligo demesne, brings one out of 
Westport town to Westport Quay, and 
here lies Westport Bay, one branch of 
Clew Bay, whose dotting of picturesque 
islands constitutes in sailing a source of 
enjoyment with almost unlimited possi- 
bilities. 

It is said that there are three hundred 
and sixty-five islands in Clew Bay. It is 
not known that anybody has ever counted 
them. But they are numerous, notwith- 
standing, most of them small islands, 
with quaint Gaelic names, such as Inish- 
lean, Inishark, [launglos and Knockelaun, 
names that Robert Hannay, being a stu- 
dent of Gaelic, runs off glibly, to the con- 
stant undoing of visitors at least, if not 
of the other members of his family. 

The Hannays have their own sailboat, 
The Gallant Deed, and all the children 
save the youngest can handle her ably. 
The writer of this article spent a day with 
Mr. Hannay on Clew Bay, sailing in 
The Gallant Deed, and lunching with the 
Hannay children in a quaint white peas- 
ant’s cottage on one of the _ smallest 
islands, a cottage hired for the summer 
for the Hannays and their friends to 
camp out in. It was a delightful little 
picnic place: two cottages on a tiny green 
island; Irish peasants in the cottage next 
door; a potato patch before the house; a 
few cows grazing on the high slope at the 
back, and the cottage itself as devoid of 
improvements as Irish cottages of the 
lowest order may be—or as they were 
before the English government began to 
build houses, the quick upspringing of 
which is rapidly robbing the Irish land- 
scape of its most inseparably picturesque 
feature, the long, low, whitewashed, 
thatch-roofed cottage, with the peat- 
smoke rolling leisurely out of the chim- 
ney and the peculiar peat odor floating 
across lanes and meadows, with a queer, 
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sweet fragrance all its own that keeps one 
constantly aware of being in Ireland. 

If you read Priscilla’s Spies, which in 
England is known as The Inviolable 
Sanctuary, you will get a very real idea 
of the kind of holiday one may have on 
Clew Bay. among its islands. 

Doubtless readers are wondering if 
Westport and Ballymoy are one and the 
same, just as they have wondered if Mr. 
Hannay were at all like his hero, a OF Re 
Ballymoy is not W estport, though its situ- 
ation might well be the same if W estport 
were set down more closely to the edge 
of the Bay. But Westport is a good- 
sized, thriving, fairly well-populated town, 
while Ballymoy is pictured as little more 
than a fishing village. J. J..Meldon in 
Westport could scarcely work out his in- 
genious plans or manipulate so cleverly 
practically every occasion of interest that 
turns up in the town. 

Mr. Hannay disclaims having any par- 
ticular model for either his background 
or his chief character, but he readily ad- 
mits that he has used the Bay and his 
own holiday experiences in sailing both 
in Spanish Gold and Priscilla’s Spies, 
and for the rest the interesting phases of 
Irish life with which he comes constantly 
into contact and which he understands so 
well have provided inspiration. 

One realizes, however, after talking 
with Mr. Hannay that his heart-interest 
lies in the work of developing a new 
Ireland; in the task of dissipating the 
clouds of religious prejudice under which 
Ireland as an embryo nation has for cen- 
turies been smothered. The recent Home 
Rule agitation is no doubt responsible for 
much of the fresh effort evinced among 
Irish writers to use their pens as vehicles 
of purpose, and Mr. Hannay has, like 
others, been precisely so affected. He is 
good friends with men like “A. E.,” the 
well-known Irish poet; with Sir Horace 
Plunkett, whose social work in Dublin 
has been an important development in 
recent years, and with Jack Yeats and 
others, all interested in proving to the 
nations that Ireland has a life—artistic, 
social and political—of her own, and an 
ambition of her own that she expects one 
day to fulfil, And we do not doubt but 
that G. A. Birmingham will contribute his 
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share to this fulfilment thrqugh books that 
he will write presenting in interesting fic- 
tion form pictures of Ireland as she is 
and has been and as she may be and 
ought to be. 

Last year Mr. Hannay was appointed 
Canon of St. Patrick’s, an ecclesiastical 
honor that takes him once a year to Dub- 
lin to preach in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
for a day. His writings have undoubtedly 
given him a new standing in Ireland, and 
he is becoming recognized for his earnest 
eftorts to reveal the real life of his coun- 
try and to uphold nobly the tenets of the 
church he represents. Meanwhile, he 
will most likely continue to write books 
in a humorous strain, since such books 
are a pleasure for him to write. And 


it is safe to say that his readers will 
be glad to have him go on in this way, 
at least for as long as the Rev. J. J. 
Meldon and his friends in Ballymoy con- 
tinue to provide so much amusing enter- 
tainment. 
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‘The Booming of the Canon” 


Old Customs and Superstitions 
By G. A. Birmingham 


From ‘The Lighter Side of Irish Life* 


ED - HAIRED 
women are in 
the height of 
the fashion in 
England now, 
if we may trust 
the novelists. 
Nearly every 
heroine has hair 
which is either 
frankly red or, 
if the author has scruples about that, of 

the shade described as “red-gold.” In the 

country parts of Ireland we are not so 
advanced, and still retain a prejudice 
against women with hair of that particu- 
lar color. We do not like meeting a red- 
haired woman when we are setting out 
to do any important work. She is a sign 
of bad luck before us; and if we are wise 
we turn back and put off the work, what- 





ever it is, until the next day. This is in- 
convenient, especially for the women. A 
friend of mine, who lives in a very re- 
mote part of Ireland, was walking one 
morning along a road which led to the 
little harbor where the fishermen kept 
their boats. Her own hair was of a quite 
harmless shade of brown; but she had as 
a companion a girl whose locks even a 
fashionable novelist would have hesitated 
to describe as auburn. Her head was 
actually brilliant. My friend was amazed 
to find herself suddenly caught by the 
arm and dragged into the ditch at the side 
of the road. There she and. her com- 
panion crouched for some minutes until 
the fishermen had got safely past them. 
“If they'd seen me,” said the girl in ex- 
planation, “they’d have had to turn back 
again. They couldn’t have gone out fish- 
ing to-day. They'd Lave had no luck if 
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they did That girl must have led a 
trying kind of life. It cannot be pleasant 
to have to dodge your fellow-creatures 
during the early hours of every day. But 
a girl of any good feeling would, of 
course, submit ta any amount of incon- 
venience rather than paralyze the indus- 
try of all her neighbors. 

It is not lucky for a stranger to enter 
a house in which churning is going on 
unless he puts his hand to the dash and 
takes some part in the work. He need 
not do much, but he must at least give one 
plunge of the dash, otherwise the butter 
will not come. I have never got a satis- 
factory explanation of this belief, but | 
imagine that it is connected in some way 
with the influence of fairies over milk. 
The whole business of butter-making is a 
mysterious one. Scientific people pretend 
that they understand it, and explain the 
curious facts that butter sometimes comes 
readily and sometimes will not come at 
all, by saying that there are differences 
in temperature and such things. This 
kind of sceptical materialism is merely 
silly. You cannot chase away fairies by 
threatening them with a_ thermometer. 
The most highly instructed dairy maid 
finds herself, in spite of all her precau- 
tions, baffled by the inexplicable behavior 
of churns. Fairies, who still play some 
part in Irish life, are generally spoken of 
as “the people.” A kindly Englishman 
was entertained at tea shortly after he 
arrived in this country by a farmer’s wife. 
a well-educated woman and_ sufficiently 
rationalistic to be one of the Protestant 
minority. She apologized for offering 
her guest jam instead of butter. “I have 
no butter,” she said, “for the people took 
it from me last week.” The Englishman, 
indignant at such robbery, suggested, as 
an Englishman would, that she should 
complain to the police. The woman 
laughed at him. “The police!” she said. 
“What use would the police be when it 
was the people that took it?” The ab- 
surdity of setting the members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary to arrest a fairy 
justified her mirth. There is a picture 
in the Dublin Municipal Art Gallery in 
which Mr. W. B. Yeats is represented in 
the act of introducing Mr. George Moore 
to the Queen of the Fairies. It is a most 
amusing picture; but a companion to it in 


which a sergeant of police appeared put- 
ting handcuffs on a butter-stealing fairy 
would, I think, be more amusing still. 

But the fairy of the churn is, alas! dis- 
appearing. He cannot get on in the mod- 
ern creamery. The whirling separator 
annoys him, I suppose. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who is responsible for the exist- 
ence of most of our creameries, has been 
accused of many things. The system of 
butter-making which he advocates is sup- 
posed to result in the starvation of 
calves, the extreme delicacy of children. 
and a general decay in the health of rural 
Ireland. It is curious that no one has 
yet thought of attacking him for driving 
the fairies into exile. This charge, un- 
like the others, could be sustained, and 
any jury would give a verdict against 
him if a case were brought into court. 
Sir Horace Plunkett tells a story about a 
man who objected to the founding of a 
creamery in his neighborhood because he 
doubted whether the butter made in it 
would be made on sound Nationalist prin- 
ciples. I imagine that this man had really 
more to say for himself than he suc- 
ceeded in expressing. In the back of his 
mind there was, very likely, a feeling 
that the application of modern machinery 
to an ancient art would destroy the mys- 
terious romance of it. He foresaw a 
materialized, fairy-less Ireland. 

In Ireland we have a proper respect 
for the season of Lent, and very rarely 
indeed does any one get married during 
its forty days. After Lent is over rural 
Ireland is too busy for marrying. The 
turf has to be saved then, and from that 
on until the harvest is gathered in, work 
of every kind is pressing. Marriages tend 
to be crowded ,into the weeks between 
Epiphany and Ash Wednesday. The 
period is called in the west of Ireland 
“Seraft,” a corruption, we are told, of 
“shrift,” and so related to Shrove Tues- 
day. Thus it happens that any one who 
is unmarried at the beginning of Lent is 
likely to remain unmarried for a year. 
Dr. Joyce, in his English as We Speak It 
in Ireland, tells us of a curious custom 
which prevailed in Munster on the First 
Sunday in Lent. “Those young men 
who should have been married, but were 
not, were marked with a heavy streak of 
chalk on the back of their Sunday coat, 
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by boys who carried bits of chalk in their 
pockets for that purpose and lay in wait 
for bachelors. ‘The marking was done 
while the congregation were assembling 
for Mass; and the young fellow ran for 
his life, always laughing, and often sing- 
ing the concluding words of some suitable 
doggerel, such as ‘And you are not mar- 
ried though Lent has come.’ That par- 
ticular Sunday was known as ‘Chalf Sun- 
day.’”” Another similar custom is also 
related by Dr. Joyce: 


On the Great Skellig rock in the Atlantic, 
off the coast of Kerry, are the ruins of a mon- 
astery, to which people at one time went on pil- 
grimage—and a difficult pilgrimage it was. The 
tradition is still kept up in some places, though 
in an odd form, in connection with the custom 
that marriages are not solemnized in Lent, 1. ¢., 
after Shrove Tuesday. It is well within my 
memory that—in the south of Ireland—young 
persons who should have been married before 
Ash Wednesday, but were not, were supposed 
to set out on pilgrimage to Skellig on Shrove 
Tuesday night; but it was all a make-believe. 
Yet I remember witnessing occasionally some 
play in mock imitation of the pilgrimage. It 
was usual for a local bard to compose what was 
called a “Skellig List,’—a jocose rhyming cata- 
logue of the unmarried men and women of the 
neighborhood who went on the sorrowful jour- 
ney—which was circulated on Shrove Tuesday 
and for some time after. Some of those were 
witty and amusing; but occasionally they were 
scurrilous and offensive doggerel. They were 
generally too long for singing; but I remem- 
ber one—a good one, too—which—when I was 
very young—I heard sung to a spirited air. It 
is represented here by a single verse, the only 
one I remember: 


“As young Rory and Moreen were talking, 
How Shrove Tuesday was just drawing near; 
For the tenth time he asked her to marry; 
But says she: “Time enough till next year.’ 
‘Then ochone I’m going to Skellig: 
O Moreen, what will I do? 
’Tis the woeful road to travel; 
And how lonesome I’ll be without you!’” 


The custom of lighting bonfires on St. 
John’s Eve, Midsummer Day, is‘ still 
prevalent in the west of Ireland, and 
shows no signs of dying out. It is of 
immense antiquity, and comes to us from 
pagan ancestors who celebrated the day 
of the sun’s greatest strength by acts of 
fire worship. Christianity, in its conquest 
of paganism, took over a great many cus- 
toms connected with the worship of the 
old gods and incorporated them into the 
Church’s system by giving them a new 
significance. The bonfires of St. John’s 


Eve escaped this process of naturalisation 
and remain to-day without any religious 
meaning. For a week or two beforehand 
the boys of every street in a west of Ire- 
land town go round soliciting subscrip- 
tions for their own particular fire. There 
is keen rivalry between the different 
streets, but the collectors of money are 
never grasping. A very small sum satis- 
fies them, and the fact of having paid a 
subscription to one street is generally ac- 
cepted as an excuse for not giving to 
another. It would be a great comfort if 
all collectors for public works would act 
as moderately. The money collected is 
spent on cartloads. of turf, tar barrels, 
paraffin oil, and other inflammable mate- 
rials. These are built into piles at the 
street corners, and when the evening 
comes are lit. The town, on a fine sum- 
mer evening, presents a most striking and 
picturesque appearance. I have heard of 
very unpopular people being burnt in 
effigy on these occasions, but such expres- 
sion of feeling is very rare. As a rule, 
the whole performance is purely good- 
natured. 

Hallow Eve is another festival which is 
faithfully observed in most parts of Ire- 
land. Like the bonfires on St. John’s 
Eve, it is of pagan origin, being the old 
Irish Samhain feast; but it has to some 
extent been Christianized by its connec- 
tion with All Saints’ Day. There are a 
great many curious sports in connection 
with this festival, which differ in different 
parts of the country, and special kinds of 
food are eaten. “Sowans” is a kind of 
gruel used on Hallow Eve in the north 
of Ireland. The name is really the old 
Samhain, which is pronounced as sowan 
is spelled. Barmbrack is a kind of cake 
which is eaten on many festal occasions, 
but is especially connected with Hallow 
Eve. Its name has been a subject of 
much discussion, but seems to be derived 
from the Irish words “borreen,” a cake, 
the “breac,” which means spotted. The 
reason of the name is plain enough. 
“Barmbrack” is an ordinary yeast bread 
enriched with currants and raisins, which 
give it a spotted appearance. “Caulcan- 
non,” a word which is spelled in a great 
many different ways, is another Hallow 
Eve dish. Its derivation is obscure, but 
the thing itself is sufficiently well known. 
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It consists of mashed potatoes with which 
cabbage, chopped up fine, is mixed. A 
lump of butter is put into the middle of 
the dish. 

A very beautiful custom survives in the 
west of Ireland in the use of Christmas 
candles. These are long, thick candles, 
sometimes weighing a pound. One is lit 
in every country house on Christmas Eve 
and left burning all right. The door of 
the house is also left open. The idea, a 
truly pious one, is that there should be 
light and a welcome in every house that 
night for the Son of Man, should He 
return to earth. His faithful people are 
unwilling that He should be lodged a 
second time in the stable of an inn. The 
thought in the people’s minds has been 
beautifully expressed in a little poem pub- 
lished some time ago on a Christmas card 
by Miss Susan Mitchell: 


Day closes in the cabin dim, 
They light the Christmas candle tall 
For Him who is the light of all; 
They deck the little crib for Him 
Whose cradle is earth’s swinging ball! 

A somewhat similar custom, but un- 
connected with Christianity, consists in 
leaving a saucer of cream ready for the 
fairies on Hallow Eve. “The people” are 
supposed to be abroad in great numbers 
on that night, and the voluntary offering 
of cream averts their displeasure. Irish 
children are warned not to eat blackber- 
ries after the Ist of November, because 
the fairies in their wanderings on Hallow 
Eve put some kind of blight on the fruit 
which renders it unwholesome. 

A whole book might be written about 
the theories of disease and the cure of it, 
held by Irish country people. Nowadays, 
when the pursuit of health is one of our 
most popular pastimes, those who are 
really enthusiastic in the matter might, with 
advantage to themselves, pay a visit to 
some out-of-the-way part of Ireland. The 
cures we should recommend to them 
would be no more unpleasant, very much 
more original, and quite as efficacious as 
those of many fashionable physicians. 
Some of our older people display an ex- 
traordinary amount of medical skill. 
There was an old woman whom I knew 
very well at one time who knew whether 
a patient was going to die or not by the 
feel of his ears. She was never able to 


explain how the ears guided her, but she 
was generally right. 1 remember in par- 
ticular one occasion on which the doctor 
left a house after declaring that the pa- 
tient could not possibly live till morning. 
My old friend felt the poor man’s ears 
and then assured us all that there was not 
the slightest fear of his dying. His wife 
was greatly cheered. I, I am ashamed to 
say, believed the doctor. The man got 
better. The same old woman was very 
knowing in all matters relating. to child- 
birth, and professed to be able to tell a 
long time beforehand whether the ex- 
pected baby would be a boy or a girl. 

Some cures, firmly believed in, are of 
the most fanciful kind. Whooping cough 
is one of the plagues of chilhood. In Ire- 
land it is called “chin cough,” a curious 
corruption of kink cough, i. e., a cough 
which brings on a kind of confused and 
painful fit. A person is said to be in 
“kinks” of laughter as well as kinks of 
coughing. Before chin cough, orthodox 
medical science simply quails. When | 
was a boy, a child with this disease used 
to be taken to the local gas works and 
made to breathe the air with a flavor of 
tar in it. I do not think the treatment 
did any one any good, and it seems to 
have been abandoned by most doctors. 
They now suggest a plentiful supply of 
fresh air, which, I suppose, cannot do 
much harm, but which does not seem a 
sufficiently drastic treatment to the Irish 
mother, whose children usually get as 
much fresh air as any one can possibly 
want. She has a treatment of her own. 
If you want to cure a child of chin cough 
you go out and walk along the road with 
it until you meet a man riding a white 
horse. Him you accost civilly, and ask 
him what he recommends for the child. 
He may say anything; but whatever he 
says you do, and your child will get rap- 
idly well. 

A sty on the eye can be cured by laying 
seven thorns plucked from a gooseberry 
bush on the affected spot. I have not 
tried this cure myself; but I have known 
cases in which stys which looked threat- 
ening disappeared after being treated with 
goseberry thorns. 

Fear-gurtha is a disease of a most 
deadly character which may be common 
elsewhere, but has not, I think. been 
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classified and explained except in the 
west of Ireland. It is a kind of faintness, 
sometimes fatal, which comes on people 
who take long walks over mountains. 
The name means hunger-grass, and it is 
supposed that a kind of grass grows 
in small patches on  mountain-sides 
possessed of this peculiar quality. Any 
one walking over it is seized with faint- 
ness like that produced by starvation. I 
have heard the name pronounced “far- 
gurths,” which would mean not hungry- 
grass, but hungry-man. The people who 
have this version of the word explain it 
by attributing the faintness to a malevo- 
lent demon, a kind of malign fairy, who 
attacks people upon mountains. 

The belief in the curative value of a 
hair of the dog that bit you is still held 
quite literally in some parts of Ireland. 
A gentleman who lived in a small western 
town was some time ago given a present 
of a well-bred and somewhat valuable 
terrier, and arrangements were made for 
sending the animal to him by train. It 
arrived, and he wrote a letter full of 
warm thanks to the donor, which, in the 
fullness of his heart, he went out and 
posted at once. He was sorry afterwards 
that he had acted so hastily. On his 
return from the post office he was greeted 
with the news that the dog had bitten a 
small boy in the leg. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards a letter arrived from the 
original owner in which it was admitted 
that the dog, otherwise a very desirable 
animal, had one fault. “It can’t bear the 
sight of bare-legged boys, and always 
bites them. That’s the reason I had to 
get rid of him. I’ve paid £5 in compen- 
sation during the last month.” The new 
owner felt acutely uncomfortable. West 
of Ireland towns in summer time are full 
of bare-legged boys. If the terrier’s little 


peculiarity cost £5 a month in Belfast, his 
former home, where bare-legged boys are 
comparatively rare, the bill was likely to 
be very much larger in Connacht. In due 
time the father of the bitten boy turned 
up. He stated his case with some force, 
and showed that his son had suffered very 
severely. Then he hesitated. The owner 
of the dog waited anxiously to hear the 
amount claimed, feeling that he could not 
well dispute it, whatever it was. “Your 
honor,” said the father, “it’s hardly ever 
I could bring myself to ask it, seeing that 
you're a gentleman I’ve always had a lik- 
ing for, and one that I’d be unwilling to 
annoy in any way, but—’” There he 
stopped again, evidently overwhelmed by 
the magnitude of the request he intended 
to make. The owner of the dog became 
acutely uncomfortable, anticipating that 
an enormous sum was going to be asked 
of him. 

“But if it isn’t asking too much,” said 
the father, “I’d be glad if you’d give me 
a hair out of the dog’s tail.” The relief 
was immense. “Take the hair,’ said the 
owner. “Take all the hairs there are. 
Take the tail itself if you like.” “Sure 
that’d be too much altogether,’ said the 
father. “All I want is a hair to lay on 
the bite in the young lad’s leg the way 
no harm would come of it.” ‘Look here,” 
said the owner, “I set no particular value 
on that dog, and his license is paid for 
the year. Suppose you take him home 
with you and keep him altogether. Then 
if you want another hair any time you 
won't have to come up here to ask for it.” 
The father of the boy went home leading 
the terrier with him. In the end, I be- 
lieve, the animal had to be drowned; but 
that was, in all probability, not till after 


all the hairs in his tail had been plucked 
out. 
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T is now forty 
years since Cin- 
cinnatus Heine 
Miller landed 
from Oregon in 
San__ Francisco, 
bringing with 
him his first vol- 
ume of verse, 
Joaquin, et al. 
He had come to 
meet the poets, so he said, and his quest 
was successful, for he was soon chum- 
ming with Charles Warren Stoddard, had 
met Ina Coolbrith, whom he described 


as 





Divinely tall and most divinely fair, 


and had bearded Bret Harte in his editorial 
den to present for review in the “Overland 
Monthly” the book of verse. Harte took 


*Tue Complete Works oF JOAQUIN MILLER. 
5 vols. The Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Company. 





Joaquin Miller 
The poet at work in his hay-field 


A California Poet 


Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘Complete Works ’’* 
By Henry Meade Bland 
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the book, but pounced upon it savagely ; 
but that first Miller review never got to 
print; for Ina Coolbrith saw it in the 
proof, objected, prevailed in her opinion, 
burned the screed, wrote her own estimate 
of it, suggested to the young poet that he 
throw away the ponderous cognomen his 
parents had endowed him with, rechrist- 
ened him “Joaquin” Miller, and thus 
started him on the career of letters, which 
this year culminates in the five-volume 
“Bear Edition” of his complete poetical 
works, 

It is most true of Joaquin Miller that 
his life is a replica of his poetry. Of course 
this is true of all great writers; but in 
Miller’s case, he who runs may read. One 
must therefore know the man in order to 
know the work. 

Miller is first of all a Western pioneer ; 
and his songs partake of the wildness and 
ruggedness and music of old California 
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mining days. He began to sing for his 
companions of the mining camps. 


The days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of ’49. 


is his own peculiar song, and he has not 
yet lost the rhythm and swing of it. 

Of course, Joaquin Miller did not stay 
in California. He had to get away—to get 
a perspective of his experience. On that 
first visit to San Francisco he was really 
on his way to the shrines of Burns and 
Byron, his poet-idols; but he carried the 
spirit of the West with him, and whenever 
he wrote, with but few variations, it was 
of the epic of the West. 

In an analysis of the poet’s style, a 
primal fact must be borne in mind—he has 
been a simple man of the people. He has 
laid bare the heroic in the commonplace ; 





Joaquin Miller 


“ 


and from the first has woven the common: 
place into his own peculiar style—a simple, 
four-syllabled iambic with slight variation. 
He has not attempted the more difficult 
rhyme-forms, the Spenserian stanza or the 
sonnet ; but whether he writes of Joaquin 
Murietta or of himself in the “Tale of the 
Tall Alcalde,” it is the same scheme, with 
sometimes the rhymed couplet, sometimes 
the alternate rhyme: ; 





The Monument to Moses 
Built by the poet himself at his own home 


It might have been where moonbeams kneel 
At night beside some rugged steep; 

It might have been where breakers reel, 
Or wild waves cradle men to sleep; 

It might have been in peaceful life, 

Or mad tumult and storm and strife 

I drew my breath; it matters not. 


A second element necessary to the un- 
derstanding of Miller is his intense sensi- 
tiveness to Nature. The broad field and 
the open sky are the most prominent fea- 
ture to the background of his verse. Thus 


in “A Song of the South”: 
Rhyme on, rhyme on in reedy flow, 
O river, rhymer ever sweet; 
The story of thy land is meet, 
The stars stand listening to know! 
or in 


And O, the voices I have heard! 

Such visions where the morning grows— 
A brother’s soul in some sweet bird, 

A sister’s spirit in a rose: 


or again in “The Voice of the Dove” 
And all day long you can hear him say 
This day in purple is rolled; 


And the baby stars of the milky way— 
They are cradled in cradles of gold. 


Thus at each step, as we read, Nature is 
called in to illuminate the path: 





At the funeral pyre built with the poet's own hands. 


Grew once a rose within my room 
Of perfect hue, of perfect health; 
Of such perfection and perfume 

It filled my poor house with its wealth. 
Then came the pessimist who knew 
Not good nor grace, but overthrew 
My rose, and in the broken pot 
Nosed fast for slugs within the rot. 
He foynd, found with exulting pride, 
Deep in the loam, a worm, a slug; 
The while my rose-tree died. 


A third point to bear in mind is the in- 
fluence of deep Bible study upon his men- 
tality. Moses and Christ are always before 
him, and he has absorbed much of the sim- 
plicity and fire of the Hebrew prophets. 
Again, the repetition of word and phrase 
which so often made the psalm or proverb 
musical, has been used effectively, thus. 


You sail and you seek for the Fortunate Isles, 
The old Greek isles of the yellow-bird’s song, 
Then steer straight on through the watery miles 
Straight on, straight on, and you can’t go wrong; 
Nay, not to the left, nay not to the right; 

But on, straight on and the isles are in sight; 
The Fortunate Isles where the yellow-birds sing 
And life lies girt with a golden ring. 


The powerful and cumulative effect of 
repetition is illustrated in “Columbus,” in 
which the great mariner is portrayed as 
urging the fearful mate to 


Sail on, and on, and on! 


I think it is safely said that Joaquin 
Miller is at his best when he strikes some 
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At his death his body will be buried to ashes on this pyre 


resounding ethical chord. Thus in the 


stately lines on Byron: 


In men whom men condemn as ill 

I tind so much of goodness still; 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot; 

I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 


We find that same insight into character 
which refuses to be driven into either the 
extreme of laudation or of erratic dis- 
praise. In fact, when we think of the fire 
of just and unjust criticism to which 
Joaquin Miller has been subjected, we 
cannot wonder that he writes so sympa- 
thetically of Byron. 

We are reminded here that Miller has 
been called by his British admirers “The 
American Byron.” The title, it seems, is 
not apropos; for while Byron was full of 
hate, misanthropy, bitterness and melan- 
choly, Miller is all kindness, joy and love— 
diametrically opposed to the English poet. 
Of the two, Miller is the evener poet, 
though Miller writes many a line that 
causes the head-shake. But Byron was 
handicapped by his “Hours of Idleness,” 
while Miller’s work shows decided marks 
of genius from the first. 

If we take a final look at the volumes at 
hand, we find them copiously illustrated 
with notes. They are indeed a mine of 
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information for an aspiring writer. The Heights back of Oakland, California, is a 
poet really aims to be a teacher as well as_ literary Oyster Bay, at which many a 
a singer. In fact, his simple home on the young writer gets his best inspiration. 


Treasures in Bohemia 
By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


HAT need have I for wealth of gold, 
\¢ When all the world’s my treasure? 
The rich, broad earth my eyes behold, 

Nor time nor space can measure. 


What need have I] for artist’s brush, 
When all the skies are tinted 

With opal hues, at morning's flush, 
And beauty is not stinted? 


What need have I for master’s touch 
When all the earth is singing 

The symphony of life, with such 
A wholesome gladness ringing ? 


Oh, wealth and art and song belong 
\ To free Bohemia’s dower ; 
And only wealth and art and song 
That have enduring power. 


Slight need have I for fleeting things 
When all the world’s my treasure; 

The rich, broad earth’s a realm for kings, 
A chalice filled with pleasure. 




























































Why 


Wrote ‘‘ The Wind Before the Dawn”’ 


N answer to the 
letter of a friend 
as to how she 
had come _ to 
write The Wind 
Before the 
Dawn, Dell H. 
Munger wrote 
from her home 
in Palo Alto, 
California, as 





follows: 


There isn’t much to tell about me—I’m just 
folks—but the story has a queer, uncanny sort 
of history that may interest you. 

First of all, I didn’t think I could do it. I 
January of 1904, Maynard Shipley, Principal 
of the Palo Alto Academy, saw a letter I had 
written to my son, who was one of his pupils 
Mr. Shipley came to me and advised me to 
offer the letter just as it stood to “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” saying that it had material 
which should be put before the public. I ob- 
jected on the ground that it was a personal 
letter. He then advised that I put it in stor) 
form, as that was the best way to present it 
since the point could be illustrated by examples. 
I shall never forget how I laughed! 

“Lord bless your soul!” I exclaimed, “the 
one thing in this whole world which I would 
love best to do is to write a story—but I can’t.” 

We argued till midnight, and as he stood on 
the step, saying his good-nights, he added with 
conviction, “The letter is a story in itself.” 

The following day was my cleaning day, and 
the colored man who usually cleaned my rugs 
and floors did not come. The rugs had been 
carried out on the clean grass to be swept be 
fore I found I was not to have his help. I am 
a creature of habit—cleaning day is cleaning day. 
These rugs had to be swept, and Palo Alto had 
no Japanese Housecleaning Agencies in thos« 
days, so I cleaned the rugs and the house myself, 
had lunch ready for my little family when the) 
came home from school at noon, and was so 
tired that I cried as I cooked it. 

Now it so happens that I have never’ been 
able to write a paper for the Club or even a 
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good letter, unless so tired that | 


( was ready 
to fight, or cry, or do some other drastic thing, 
and remembering that fact, I sat down to my 
writing table after the dishes had been washed 


and began to try to outline a story. Almost 
at once it began to take shape in my mind, and 
at the end of two hours I was writing as if 
the Old Harry were at my heels and it be- 
hooved me to hurry. 

I finished a fifty-page chapter and read it aloud 
to the children as they ate their evening meal 
I don’t expect ever again to know such joy! 
Not that I expected to be able to finish a book. 
I supposed the chapter I had to be only the 
mirage of weariness and that when I awoke 
rested and refreshed the next morning that | 
would be as stupid as ever, but the doing of 
that much had held many happy thrills 





George Randolph Chester 
Author of The Jingo 
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The Home of Dell H. Munger 


A bungalow in Palo Alto, California 


I didn’t sleep that night, I was crazy to write 
another chapter before it got away from me. lL 
planned it all out as I lay there in the dark, 
and the first thing in the morning put myself 
to the test to see if I could do it. 

It came out splendidly and the children had 
another chapter while they ate their lunch. They 
demanded still another at night—and got it. 

I began to see that I had uncovered a vein 
and went to work in real earnest—even began 
to talk about “the book” as if it were to be 
finished. I wrote like mad, and always with 
a fear that the power would depart. Having 
peeped into heaven I could no more be satisfied 
without gaining entry. 

I wrote with a lead pencil and on rough paper, 
I wore blisters on my fingers from the pencil, 
for the more in earnest I was with what I was 
saying the tighter I gripped my medium, | 
wore the blisters off, I wrapped the bleeding 
fingers in adhesive straps and wrote on. I was 
in a frenzy lest the power to write should slip 
back into the unknown whence it had come. 
I developed a corn on one finger from the pencil 
which stays with me to this day. 

When I had an unproductive day, or, like Sen- 
timental Tommy, got “stuck on a word,” I got 
on my bicycle and rode to the Bay: I rode and 
rode and rode till I would wake up periodically 
and find the wheel under me and that I was 
still going, and then I could go home and finish 
my chapter. 

In three days less than two months I had 
written a hundred and thirty-five thousand words 
and finished a book! 

I thought that I would offer it to a publisher 
at once, so I purchased a typewriter and began 
to put it into better shape, but after doing a 
few chapters decided that I had overvalued it 
in my enthusiasm and pit it away. But the 


love of the work and the desire to say some 
things that to me seemed necessary were food 
to my starving soul; I immediately began an- 
other. That one I finished, but decided that 
it also I had overvalued and it was put away 
and I began another which I never finished. 
Then I got out the first one and began to polish 
it up—after laying away for two years it seemed 
to have some value once more, but it was again 
consigned to the closet. The next year I tried 
working it over. again. In 1910 I finished it, 
except for a paragraph or two, but it was not 
till November of 1912 that my friends insisted 
that I seek a publisher at once. 

Now as for myself, I have no history that 
could not be summed up in a sentence or two. 
First, last and all the time I have been a mother 
—books being incidental. I have one child of 
my own and two adopted children. The major 
portion of my nearly fifty years has been spent 
on the outskirts of civilization, so you will see 
that I have lived the life I delineate, but I did 
not see the grasshopper storm froin the back 
of a horse, nor experience a cyclone with a 
friend. No character, no incident of The Wind 
Before the Dawn is true to any single thing I 
have ever known, they are the children of my 
fancy. They are true in essence, however, and 
the result of experiences or stories oft repeated. 
Life is a weary network of crossing paths for 
most of us, and no one has done so well that 
he might not have done better, nor has any 
done so ill that he might not have done much 
worse, therefore my object has been not to find 
fault with any man, nor even any type of men, 
but rather to look at the life about us and find, 
it possible, the reasons for things and the way 
of better living out the portion remaining to us. 

Trusting that I have not altogether failed in 
this, I am Yours for a world where every child 
shall be given a chance, 





Hallie Erminie Rives 
(Mrs. Post Wheeler) 
Author of The Valiants of Virginia 
Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
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Isabel Gordon Curtis 


The author of The Woman from Wol- 
verton, published last year, has written a 
new story, The Lapse of Enoch |Went- 
worth. Mrs. Curtis is Scotch by birth; 
she was born in Huntly, Scotland, the 





Jacques Futrelle 
From a photograph taken shortly before his death 


home of George MacDonald, whose 
romances were appearing serially when 
she was a child. She says: “I was liter- 
ally brought up on them, I know them 
still and find them almost as fascinating 
as I did when I sat before a peat fire, 
listening to my father read aloud a chap- 
ter of some beloved story from the last 
number of ‘Good Words.’” Mrs. Curtis’ 
husband is Francis Curtis, the journalist, 
and they live in Washington, which gave 
the background for The Woman from 
Wolverton, and furnished its many inter- 
esting characters. 

When part way through the writing of 
the book Mrs. Curtis confesses that she 
came to a standstill. 


The book would never have been written ex- 
cept for my husband. One day he handed me 
a manuscript; it was the story of a poker game. 
“Where is the rest of it?” I asked. “There is 
no rest, it is a short story,” was his answer. 
“Why,” I expostulated, “this is merely a situa- 
tion which might shape the destinies of two 
men.” “I meant to leave the outcome to the 


imagination of the reader,” he answered. “If 


you can visualize a future for Merry and Went- 
worth, go ahead. I will be interested in seeing 
what you do with them.” From that germ grew 
the book. 


Of Enoch Wentworth Mrs, Curtis says: 


I had carried Wentworth through the after- 
math of his sin, when a critic to whom I sub- 
mitted the unfinished story insisted that I give 
a reason for the man’s extraordinary lapse from 
every day morality. I was utterly at sea. The 
temptation, which assailed and conquered Went- 
worth, appeared as unaccountable to me as it 
did to the critic. We were then at our summer 





Hallie Erminie Rives 
From a portrait by Ume-San, the Japanese artist 
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home in Maine, where the principal of a well- 
known school is a neighbor. She had given 
years to the study of psychology, so in my 
perplexity I turned to her, asking if she could 
account for my hero’s lapse from virtue. “Give 


me your manuscript,” she said, “and a night to 
Next morning she offered her 
nothing of psychology 
comprehend 


think it over.” 
solution. I, 
and did not 


who knew 


even class-room 




























































Elizabeth Robins 
Whose new book, My Little Sister, has just 
been published 


phrases, understood instantly what had happened 
a man’s soul, The rest of the story, Enoch’s 
restitution, his confession, and his redemption, 
flashed before mv eyes like the scenes in a mov- 
ing picture. I shut the door of my den, hung 
out a “No Admittance” shingle, and in three 
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days had written the twenty thousand words 
which were necessary to complete the book. 
Mrs. Curtis was for years engaged in 
newspaper work, and in that time wrote 
much on the drama. The stage figures 
prominently in Enoch Wentworth, and 
Mrs. Curtis knows her subject well, as 
she knows the life of New York which 
she pictures through the story. 


“The Waltz King”’ 

Johann Strauss, “the waltz king,” is 
recognized as one of the most original 
melodists the world has ever known. He 
possessed the rare gift of writing “catchy” 
tunes without the least taint of vulgarity, 
and The Merry Countess is literally full 
of them. But he was not a mere melo- 
dist; he handled his orchestra like the 
greatest of symphonists. Speidel, a lead- 
ing Viennese critic of Strauss’ time, wrote 
of the great composer: “Undoubtedly the 
musical soul of Johann Strauss is the 
waltz. But in the act of Die 
Fiedermaus since re-christened The 
Merry Countess, there is a grand ball, a 
most informal ball, which allows many 
kinds of dances. Strauss supplies a vocal 
Hungarian dance, which, particularly in 
the allegro, flares up in bright flames; he 
introduces a Spanish dance which does 
not depend upon the castenets alone for 
its local color; he supplies a clumsily 
tainty Bohemian polka, and then that 
waltz in G with its general Venetian ac- 
cents with which the chorus is so inter- 
woven.” Hanslick, another contemporary 
critic said: “Die Fledermaus moves in a 
medium of pure joy, undimmed by reflec- 
tion, and the second finale is one of the 
most enchanting operetta numbers in 
existence.” 


second 











John of Gerisau 


By John Oxenham 


Author of Barbe of the Grand Bayou, Hearts in Exile 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 


fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the Grand Duke of Gerisau. 


The two become great 


friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman ‘in his political dilemma, which involves the 
Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father, and Prussia. With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 


Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and General Von Gilsa, 


tractive girl. 
for a charger, and Gilbert is wounded. 


CHAPTER X. 
How Jack Came to Devonshire via Berlin 


FTER they had 

fed and rested, 
and Gerisau had 
been down again 
to the stables to 
see his new 
treasure, they 
placed me care- 
fully in a cart 
strewn thick 
with straw, for 
the slightest movement was still very pain- 
ful to me, and we journeyed slowly across 
the plain to the river, and across the river 
in a boat, and so struck the railway line 
about fifteen miles from Halberstadt. 
There was no station there, but Gerisau 
had sent a mounted messenger into the 
town asking them to wire down the line 
to stop a certain train at that spot, and in 
due course the train came along, and amid 
the great curiosity of the other passengers 
we got in, and were carried along to 
Halberstadt. 

“Gil,” said Gerisau, “the Master insists 
on your going to his house for a few days’ 
nursing, and under present circumstances 
[’m inclined to think he is right.” 

“It is very kind of General Von Gilsa,” 
I said. “If he is quite sure I shall not be 
too great a tax on his hospitality—”’ 

“Tut!” said the Master heartily, “Mad- 
ame and Christa will be delighted to have 
a countryman to fuss a bit over. The only 
fault they have to find with me”—with 
that pleasant, grim smile of his—‘“is that 
I never need any attentions of that kind, 
and so their maternal instincts find no 
scope. You will be a godsend to them, 
Mr. Leigh.” 

“You see,” said Gerisau, “I shall open 
the matter with my father to-night, and it 





In Gerisau, John and Gilbert take part in the capture of a 


whose daughter Christa is a most at- 


white horse that John wants 


will probably be a case of thunder and 
lightning, and you might get hit, Gil.” 

And so it was arranged, and, [| must 
confess, very much to my content. For 
Christa Von Gilsa’s bright face had been 
floating elusively before me since [ first 
set eyes on it, and | looked forward with 
exceeding pleasure to meeting her again. 

The townsfolk waved and cheered to 
Gerisau as we journeyed slowly through 
the town, for the news of his capture of 
the devil-possessed white colt had got 
about, and every man of Gerisau was a 
lover of horses. 

And presently I was carried into the 
Master’s house, with Madame and Christa 
fluttering around full of sympathy, which 
did not entirely hide their satisfaction at 
having a patient delivered over to thei 
tender mercies. 

“You will let me know how you go on, 
Jack?” I said, as he was leaving. “I shall 
be full of anxiety.” 

“T’'ll come round,” he said, and added 
with a laugh, “unless I’m consigned to a 
dungeon at once, in which case you'll all 
have to set your wits to work to get me 
out.” 

But I knew that his heart was not as 
light as his manner, and that he was look- 
ing forward to his interview with the 
Grand Duke with no little foreboding. 

They had installed me on a couch near 
the open window of the room looking out 
on the lake, and I could hear the shouts of 
the people as Gerisau passed the gardens 
of the Exerzier Platz, where the good 
people of Halberstadt love'to sit and talk 
and smoke, and drink beer and tea, and 
watch their sons and brothers being 


moulded into shape against the day of 
wrath. 

The ladies made me so very comfortable 
that I came near to wishing my damages 
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were greater, so that | might the longer 
enjoy their kindness. Either the Countess 
or Christa, or both of them, were in the 
room constantly, chatting cheerily, and 
anxious to minister to very many more 
wants than I could manage to simulate. 

They were both eager for details of the 
expedition, and when that was worked out, 
Devonshire and England were topics of 
which they never tired. Never had quasi- 
invalid brighter or more charming attend- 
ant than Christa Von Gilsa, and when I 
prevailed on her to open the piano and 
sing me some of her favorite songs, my 
enjoyment was complete, for she was an 
accomplished pianist, and her voice went 
to my heart. 

“I am almost sorry that I am not more 
damaged, so that I might better deserve all 
your kindness, Countess Christa,” I said 
to her one time. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” she said. “Suppose 
that nasty horse had kicked you in the 
face. It wouldn't have been half so pleas- 
ant to attend to you.” 

“Certainly, I draw the line at kicks in 
the face,” I said, “but a nurse must take 
her patients as she finds them. I have no 
doubt you would have been just as kind 
if my head had been all battered in.” 

“Of course, but,” she said confidentially, 
“I don’t like blood. The sight of it makes 
me sick. I’m afraid I shouldn’t be much 
good if it came to real fighting.” 

“Let us hope it won’t come to that, or, 
if it does, that you will be far away from 
gs 

“No; if it came I should stop and do my 
best. I suppose one gets used to it, but it 
must be very awful.” 

“I feel as if a bit more Schumann would 
do me good, if I am not taxing your kind- 
ness too much.” 

She laughed and went to the piano. 

The day passed very pleasantly, in spite 
of bruised bones and aching limbs, but 
after dinner our cheerfulness began to lack 
somewhat of spontaneity, and our anxiety 
deepened with the hours. The ladies were 
aware of what was toward, and they 
shared my impatience for the return of 
Jack or the Master, or both of them, with 
the result of the interview. We discussed 
the matter in all its bearings, according to 
our lights, and without any closing of our 
eyes to the gravity of the situation. 
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Needless to say, the ladies were abso- 
lutely at one with us in ‘the course which 
Gerisau had decided to take, but to my 
surprise they both took what seemed to 
me an extreme view of the possible action 
of the Grand Duke. 

“But, my dear lady,” I remember urg- 
ing, in the Master’s own words, “this is the 
nineteenth century.” 

“And this is Gerisau,” said the Countess 
concisely, “and John is deliberately going 
to act in opposition to the powers that be. 
In a word, he is, in the eyes of the reign- 
ing power, going to commit an act of 
treason. 

“Surely he has a right to his own 
opinion.” 

“Certainly, but if his opinion is opposed 
to that of the head of the State, and he 
acts upon it, he lays himself open—to— 
well, to restriction, to put it mildly. From 
a political point of view I believe he is 
absolutely right, and also, no doubt from 
the point of view of his own future inter- 
ests, which he has a right to safeguard. 
But you cannot expect the Grand Duke 
to see matters in that light. He is a very 
stubborn and rather narrow-minded man. 
He will be very angry, I expect, and he 
may proceed to any extremity.” 

It was an anxious time, and I could not 
close my eyes to the fact that the fortunes 
of these very kind friends were in some 
jeopardy also. For the Master’s views 
were identical with John’s, and if neces- 
sary he would not be slow in expressing 
them. 

And so we waited for the sound of the 
Master's horse, and it was very long in 
coming. To be literally correct, it never 
came at all. Instead, Von Gilsa and Geri- 
sau appeared, with a noiseless suddenness 
that startled us, in the shaft of light that 
streamed out from the window over the 
lawn. Christa flew to open it, and her 
hands trembled with nervousness as she 
undid the catch. 

“At last!” she said, as they stepped into 
the room. 

“Better late than never,” said her father, 
as he bent and kissed her. 

“We began to fear you had both gone 
to the dungeons,” said Madame Von Gilsa, 
holding Gerisau’s hand. “How has it 
gone, my dear boy? Our anxiety is very 
great.” 

















He waved me a greeting and sat down. 
His face was hard set and cold looking 
under the healthy tan. It was evident he 
had had a stiff time. 

“I really hardly know how it has gone,” 
he said slowly. “I gave him my views of 
the situation, and at first he was so furi- 
ous that I feared he would have a fit. He 
went on as if he had lost his head, and said 
things that have no meaning. Then he 
suddenly froze like a block of ice, and let 
me say my say. Then he said, ‘Is that all ?’ 
and I said it was. And his final words 
were: ‘You don’t quite know where this is 
going to lead you, but I can tell you it will 
take you to a very different place from 
what you expect. If you are wise you 
will allow matters to rest as they are. If 
you don’t, the time will come when you 
will confess yourself a fool, and wish you 
had done so’-—or words to that effect. I 
assured him again that, after having ex- 
plained my own position to the people in 
Berlin, I should place myself at his dis- 
posal, and should carry out his orders to 
the letter, whatever they were, and how- 
ever much against my own judgment. He 
simply waved to me to leave him, and [ 
came away.” 

“And you are decided on going to Ber- 
lin?” asked Madame. 

“Certainly. I shall start for Galitsch at 
daybreak, leave my horse there, and catch 
the nine o'clock express through. The 
Master wishes very much to come with 
me, but—” 

Madame Von Gilsa looked at her hus- 
band with an anxious face. 

“Do not be afraid, my dear friend,” said 
Gerisau. “I won't have him. I should 
never forgive myself if any trouble came 
on you all through me. I am fighting for 
my own hand, and must take my own 
risks. It would be folly in Von Gilsa to 
run his head into a noose for no good 
whatever. I shall explain to them there, 
Master, that your ideas are identical with 
my own, but that our allegiance to our 
own State must be paramount, and what- 
ever the State bids us do we shall do.” 

“Yes,” said the Master weightily, “I 
would like that made quite clear to them. 
Our first duty is to the State. It will be 
a sorry matter if it comes to fighting. But 
we can’t desert the ship, however badly 
we think she is being steered.” 
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“Well, 'll get back. I’m beginning to 
feel a bit tired. Gil, my dear, you make 
an admirable invalid. See you don’t kill 
him with kindness, Christa. I shall require 
him at your hands on my return. The 
Duchess will be calling to see you all to- 
morrow. No, Master’—as Von Gilsa 
turned to go with him—“I go alone.” 

“I will see you safely into your boat 
anyway,’ said Von Gilsa, and they went 
out into the darkness together. 

The Master was so long in returning 
that we began to think he must have gone 
back to Reisenau with Gerisau after all. 
But he came quietly-in at last and closed 
the window behind him. 

“Quite time an invalid was stowed 
safely in bed,” he said. “My old friend 
Friedel shall give you another coating of 
Loring’s mixture before you turn in.” 

“Do you think the Grand Duke will take 
any action against Jack, General?” 

“It is impossible to say. I may learn 
something to-morrow. On the other hand, 
he may not say a word. The Grand Duke 
is never very talkative, but when he is 
put out his silence is monumental. The 
Duchess of Malplaquet may be able to 
give us some light on the subject.” 

But when her Grace came beaming in 
next day she could afford us no informa- 
tion whatever. 

“T have not seen either the Grand Duke 
or Elizabeth this morning. I always make 
a point of breakfasting in my own room, 
you see, because I am not fit to be seen 
till Fina has worked her will on me. 
Christa, my bonnie bird, when the time 
comes for you to need making up, be sure 
you get a Parisian maid. They are un- 
equaled. It is a part of their nature.” 

“T will remember,” said Christa de- 
murely. 

“You have a lovely complexion, child,” 
said the old lady, looking appreciatively at 
the sweet young face. “That comes from 
you, Joan”—to the Countess. “Keep it as 
long as you can. Wasn't it the du Barri 
who said, ‘My reputation is of little ac- 
count, but I shall keep my complexion as 
long as I can?’ Do you still take a cold 
bath every morning?” 

“Yes, every morning, your Grace.” 

“Ah, I wish they had been invented 
when I was young. I’m afraid I’m too 
old to begin now. Elizabeth Wittelsbach 
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is crazy on them, She does nothing 
for her face but cold water and plenty of 
exercise, but the good people of Vienna 
cannot believe it, and tell the absurdest 
stories of the way she is made up. But I 
know her face is all natural. What a 
sweet, simple soul she is, but not very 
happy, I fear. Franz Josef is too light, 
and she does not understand. But he loves 
her very dearly.” 

“Mr. Leigh,” she said to me, 
nz ike a suggestion to you? 

“If it is nothing very unpleasant, your 


too. 


“may | 


Grace, I shall be delighted to hear it. You 
think I ought to be at the Schloss ?” 
“No, that is not it,” she said, with a 


knowing smile. “You are quite right, you 
would not be half as comfortable there. 
And neither will John when he gets back. 
My suggestion is that you should take 
him over to Devonshire for a short time. 
I think he will be better away.” 

“Now, that’s a capital idea,” I said. “But 
will he come? He seemed very bent on 
standing the consequences of what he was 
doing. 2 

“Do your best to get him to go. It will, 
I think, be best for him, and he can do no 
good by stopping here just now.” 

Three days passed all too quickly for 
me. My bruises were turning from black 
to yellow, and I could move freely without 
undue pain. I must confess that so speedy 
a recovery was a matter of some regret to 
me. I could have stood the ministrations 
of Christa and Madame Von Gilsa for a 
very much longer time. 

We wondered much how Gerisau was 
faring, and on the fourth morning he eased 
our minds by walking up from the lake 
side and joining us at breakfast. 

“Just arrived,” he said, and from the 
cheerfulness of his manner we augured 
favorably of his visit to Berlin. “I have 
had a swim and I’m as hungry as the 
Master was the morning we caught the 
white horse. Gil, my dear, you look 
though hunting wild horses agreed with 
you.” 

“Finest sport in the world if you can 
make sure of being spilt and then being 
nursed by* the Countess and Countess 
Christa,” I said. “Now tell us how you 
got on, Jack, we're all keen to hear.” 

“IT saw. Bismarck, and eventually, 
through him, -King Wilhelm, and _ they 
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were both extremely pleasant and cordial. 
Bismarck was, | think, a little doubtful of 
what I was up to at first. But, once he 
was convinced of my sincerity and under- 
stood my reasons for taking this step, he 
was as nice as could be, and we got on 
very well together. It is a master mind 
that, Master.” 


\on Gilsa nodded. “Did you learn any 


of his own ideas as to the future?’ he 
asked. 

Gerisau. smiled reminiscently. “No, 
Master, I did not. It would take your 


head and mine and a good many more to 
fathom Bismarck’s ideas of the future. 
But I am quite satisfied with what I have 
done. He remembered you, Master, the 
moment I mentioned your name. Shall | 
repeat what he said?” 

“If it is fit to be heard and not too ob- 
jectionable. The Count has a forcible way 
of expressing himself at times.” 

“He said, ‘General Von Gilsa is a true 
man. If your Highness keeps these ideas, 
and sticks to Von Gilsa, we shall hope well 
eventually of Saxe-Alten-Gunsberg-Geri- 
sau.” 

“And the King?” 

“Pleasant and genial, but he hasn't got 
his hand on the pulse of the machine as 
Bismarck has, and he doesn’t understand 
the game as Bismarck does. A very fine 
figurehead for all Bismarck’s ambitions, 
and a very pliant master, I should say.” 

“So!” said the Master. “And _ the 
Grand Duke? Have you any hint of his 
intentions ?” 

“Not the slightest. I sent up to ask if 
Aunt Marie could see me, and she sent 
word back that she was all in pieces and it 
would be twelve o’clock before her maid 
could put her together.” 

“TI saw her yesterday,” said Von Gilsa, 
“and she was quite in the dark as to how 
he was feeling about the matter now. 
Neither he nor the Grand Duchess had 
dropped a word on the subject, and she 
seemed inclined to think that he might let 
the matter rest.” 

Gerisau shook his head. “I can hardly 
imagine that after the way he took it.” 

“Maybe what you said is working 
him, and he is coming round to your 
views,’ I suggested. 

“He has always been a law unto him- 
self.” he said, with another shake of the 








head, “and it will take more than anything 
I could say to move him.” 

“IT have been thinking, Jack,’ I said, 
“that it would be a capital plan for you to 
come over with me to Devonshire for a 
time while you are awaiting developments. 
You can do nothing more here than you 
have done, and I| will guarantee you hunt- 
ing and shooting and boating to your 
heart’s content. It is heavenly there just 
now.” 

“I would like it immensely,” he said, 
looking much tempted, “but until [ know 
what my father is going to do I can’t run 
away, Gil. Wait a few days to see what 
happens. Now that | come to look at you 
I doubt if you are in a fit state to travel 
yet. Another day or two to complete the 
cure would do you no harm.” 

“T’m an awful burden on Madame and 
Countess Christa,’ I said. 

“Frightful!” said Christa. “We are al- 
most broken down under the strain.” 

“You see,” I said. 

“Yes, I see,” said Gerisau. “So you will 
stop where you are and be a good boy, and 
in a day or two we shall know better what 
the Grand Duke is thinking of doing.” 

He was in and out each day, and in re- 
sponse to my look of inquiry each time I 
saw him, I got nothing more than a shake 
of the head. Nor could we learn from 
the General that the Grand Duke had 
given any hint or sign of his intentions. 

Then, on the fourth day, Gerisau came 
in from a run down to Kélm to see the 
white colt. Madame Von Gilsa and 
Christa were out paying some formal calls, 
and I was lying on the slope of the bank 
over by the lake smoking. 

“If the invitation still holds good, Gil, 
I’m ready,” he said. 

“Of course it holds, Jack. 
happened? May I know?” 

“Nothing has happened and apparently 
nothing is going to happen, and I’m tired 
of waiting for it. To tell you the truth, 
Gil, my father hasn't spoken a single word 
to me since I returned from Berlin. At 
table before the servants he has said ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’ to any remark I have made, but 
that I don’t count. I haven’t the shadow 


What has 


of an idea what is in his mind. I requested 
an interview with him the day I got home. 
He sent word he would let me know when 
he was at liberty. 


He has not been at lib- 
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erty since. My mother is exactly the 
same, as cold as ice, and practically dumb. 
In a word, I’m in Coventry, as you say 
in England, and I would prefer being in 
Devonshire. Aunt Marie is leaving to- 
morrow. She says it is like living in a 
mausoleum. So off we go whenever you're 
ready.” 

That is how it came to pass that John 
of Gerisau came home with me to Devon- 
shire. And that is how the Grand Duke, 
without any slightest intention of doing so, 
set his son’s feet in the path which led 
him in time to the Great Discovery. 


CHAPTER XI. 
How John Gerisau Met Merle Leolin 


Mary met us at Bideford with the dog- 
cart and two new brown ponies, which she 
drove tandem, with Ford in attendance 
to disentangle them in case of need. She 
and Boris and Gerisau fell in love with one 
another at sight, and immediately became 
very great friends. From the back seat I 
heard her and Jack talking away as if 
they had known one another all their lives, 
and from the cheerful ring of my friend’s 
voice I knew he had left his worries be- 
hind him and was intending to have a 
good time. Boris bounded alongside in 
great enjoyment of his recovered freedom, 
and sniffed the salt Devon air as though 
he found it grateful after the close atmos- 
phere of our smoking carriage. 

At dinner we were a very merry party. 
and our guest especially was as happy as a 
schoolboy on the first day of holidays. He 
had been carrying on in the same way 
from the moment we left Grau, and so we 
had many ludicrous reminiscences of a 
scandalously merry journey to relate for 
Mary’s benefit. 

After dinner, which we got through with 
difficulty on account of Gerisau’s nonsense, 
Mary, by her own special desire, joined us 
in the library (which, at Clyst is, to my 
thinking, the cosiest room in the house) 
instead of our joining her in the drawing 
room, which is much too large a room for 
three young people to enjoy themselves in, 
though I believe it is a fairly convenient 
size for two. 

Here Gerisau’s high spirits let them- 
selves loose on the old schoolroom piano, 
on which Mary used to hammer out her 
exercises, and he took us a merry scamper 
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through the “Commersbuch,” with an oc- 
casional dip into Schumann and Schubert 
and Mendelssohn, bringing up each time so 
exquisite a gem that we sat in complete 
enjoyment and could have sat so all night. 

From our days and nights at Gotteburg 
I knew, of course, that my friend pos- 
sessed a soul attuned to music, as almost 
every German student does, but never till 
this night did | fully appreciate how rare 
a gift he possessed, and what powers he 
had of expressing it. 

“Gil, my dear,” he burst out one time, 
whirling round on his seat, “you don't 
know how delightful it is to me to be here. 
If I had my choice of lives, I would be a 
Leigh of Clyst.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Mary. ‘Could com- 
pliment be better turned than that?” 

“Oh, but I mean it, really.” 

“Of course you do. And whose place 
would you like to take, Gil’s or mine? 
There are only the two, you see.” 

“Oh, Gil’s, of course. I would change 
places with him to-morrow and consider I 
got very much the best of the bargain.” 

“Sentiment!” I said. “You enjoy your 
position as much as any man I know, Jack, 
and you'd make a very tough fight sooner 
than yield one jot or tittle of it.” 

“That naturally,” he said, “because one 
would object to being ousted from what 
is one’s own. But that is simply the in- 
stinct of race and the position one has un- 
fortunately been born into. Your life con- 
tains all the elements of happiness—mine 
only the elements of innumerable cares 
and anxieties.” 

“Whenever you feel very bad you must 
run across here and brace up,” said Mary. 
“But you must allow us some responsi- 
bilities. I have heaps and heaps.” 

“And they seem to agree with you most 
remarkably well, if 1 may be allowed to 
say so, dear Miss Leigh,” he said, with an 
appreciative glance at her bright face. 

“Well, I don’t let them worry me, you 
see,” said Mary. 

“That is the best way, when you can 
manage it, but it is not always possible,” 
and for a moment his face grew thought- 
ful, and I knew that he was back in Geri- 
sau. -Then he whirled round again and 
dashed into a lively student song, and kept 
us listening and laughing till the clock 
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struck twelve, and we reluctantly decided 
it was time to break up. 

As he stood in the hall with me firing 
off humorous parting benisons at Mary, 
as she leaned over the rail of the gallery, 
looking down at us with sparkling eyes 
and laughing face, it was hard to realize 
that, but a few days before, this merry 
youth was gravely discussing with Bis- 
marck and King Wilhelm the future of 
his country, in which his own future and 
the happiness of a million of his fellows 
were wrapped up. 

And as I look back now, it is curious 
to recall the fact—all unknown to us then 
—that as he stood there, his fine face all 
alight with laughter and enjoyment, he was 
on the very brink of the slope that led 
down to the pit, the black pit that had 
been dug long ago for the engulfing of his 
bright, brave soul, and that every moment 
he was drawing nearer to the hands that 
should push him into it, and towards those 
other hands which, by the mercy of God. 
should pluck him out of hell, and build him 
up again in love. 

Next morning found us about betimes. 
Gerisau was always an early riser. The 
two hours after sunrise, he always said, 
were the freshest and brightest in the day. 

We walked along the hill and dropped 
down into Asperra Cove, requisitioned one 
of their boats, and pulled along out of 
sight towards Peppercombe, and then tum- 
bled overboard and had a glorious swim. 

“It beats the Ejisnersee into fits,” said 
Gerisau. ‘Fresh water is not in it with 
salt. I am growing stronger and more 
beautiful every minute, Gil. I feel it,” he 
said, and it was with extremest difficulty 
that I could induce him to come into the 
boat again. It was only the cravings of 
hunger which persuaded him thereto at 
last, and we dressed and pulled leisurely 
back to Asperra to leave the boat where 
we found it. 

It was a perfect morning, a soft haze 
lay on the water, and everything was very 
still. Along the hillsides on our left the 
air was bursting with the piping of the 
larks, across the water came the creak of 
a block and the slow, dull sound of oar 
in rowlock, as some Clovelly man dropped 
his sail and pulled wearily for the little 
harbor. 























































Suddenly Jack stopped rowing and laid 
a restraining hand on my arms, and Boris 
sat up and pricked his ears inquiringly. 

There was a new sound in the air, a 
sound that held us rapt and eager—a voice, 
a woman’s voice, on the inner side of the 
ridge of black rocks which we must turn 
to get into Asperra Cove, singing a song of 
most exceeding sweetness. 

“Blute nur, liebes Herz! Ach, ein Kind, 
das dwt erzogen.” 

| could catch the words quite distinctly. 
It was very strange to hear them rising up 
out of Asperra Cove. 

And such a voice. It was not the power 
of it that held us entranced and almost 
breathless, for powerful voices were not 
unknown to us, and the singer was not 
singing loudly. But there was in it a pleni- 
tude of sweet, rounded fulness which sat- 
isfied some hidden craving of the soul, and 
thrilled one through and through with a 
sense of the most exquisite delight. The 
nearest illustration of it in material and 
visible things is just that which came into 
my mind as I listened to it. If some 
strange power could have crystallized that 
voice into bodily shape as it rose on the 
pure morning air, it would, I think, have 
presented itself to us in the form of the 
smooth, round, polished white shaft of a 
cathedral pillar, soaring up into unseen 
heights above the heads of a kneeling 
people. 

“It is very beautiful,” I said. “What is 
it?” 

“Sebastian Bach's Passionsmusik— 
Scht! Stille!’ and he shut me up with a 
peremptory gesture. 

“Denn es ist sur Schlange worden,” 
from the other side of the ridge. 

“Herrgott!” sighed Gerisau, as the voice 
ceased. “Is it human?” 

“Yes, it is human,” I said, for I knew 
who it must be. 

“Who is it? Do you know her?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I know her.” 

“Who is she, what is her name?” 

“It is Merle Leolin,” I said. 

And “Merle Leolin” he repeated after 
me. And again, as though the sound: of 
it was pleasing to him, “Merle Leolin.” 

That was the first time he had ever 
heard her name—a name that he was never 
afterwards to forget so long as life lasted. 
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He dipped his oar into the flawless mir- 
ror and said, “Let us go to her.” 

A few strokes and we were round the 
black ridge and could see into the cove. 

Just at the edge of the water, her bare 
feet paddling gently in it, as she sat on a 
black tooth that came up through the sand, 
sat Merle. It was years since I had seen 
her, but there was no mistaking Merle, 
even if we had not heard her singing. She 
stooped and slipped on her shoes as soon 
as she saw us, but showed no slightest sign 
of confusion. 

“Gilbert Leigh,” she said, as our boat 
ran up on the sand.- “Welcome home. 
Mary has been longing for you more than 
you know. This is your friend from Ger- 
many, I suppose. How are you, sir? Can 
you give me any information about Leip- 
sic? I am going there shortly. What a 
beautiful dog!’ as Boris came nuzzling 
up for a greeting. 

“Ah!” said Gerisau eagerly. “You are 
going to Leipsic ?” 

“Yes!” said Merle, “I am going to learn 
to sing.” 

“Herrgott! To learn to sing!” said 
Gerisau, gazing at her. 

“Yes, Mary Leigh has set her mind on 
it, and has at last succeeded in persuading 
my father, and so I am going.” 

There was not a trace of shyness in her 
manner, still less, if that were possible, of 
self-consciousness. She treated us with 
the simple directness of a large and beau- 
tiful nature. 

[ was charmed and somewhat amazed. 
remembering the beautiful, wild girl of 
those earlier days, when I was still too 
young to understand properly, or to appre- 
ciate at their true value the large and 
simple forces that went to the making of 
the character of Merle Leolin. 

My chief recollection of her, beyond that 
of her tempestuous beauty—for she was 
always flying about with blazing eyes, 
which I then thought blue, but found now 
to be dark violet, and a streaming mane of 
nut-brown hair, which still showed signs 
of rebellion against the confinement of 
coils—was of the very frank and direct 
way she had of pointing out all my faults, 
a quality which at that time did not by any 
means commend itself to me. 

Gerisau was wholly charmed with her, if 
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one might judge by his manner, for his 
eyes turned to her as a needle to the pole. 

We hauled the boat above tidemark, 
Merle assisting as though it were a matter 
of course, and set off up the combe, her 
unstockinged feet twinkling like snow- 
flakes beneath her blue skirts. 

“And when do you start for Leipsic, 
Merle?” I asked. 

“Just as soon as I can, now that it is 
decided,” she said, and turning to Gerisau. 
“What kind of a place is it? Have you 
ever been there?” 

“Oh, yes; many times. It is a pleasant 
town, and the people also are pleasant, and 
there is much music there, of course.” 

“T feel as if I should like it.” 

“Yes, you will like it,’ he said. “When 
one’s path is clear befcre one and it is joy 
to walk in it, that is happiness.’ 

“Gerisau is a great music lover himself, 
Merle. By the way, you two have not 
been properly introduced. You have no 
right to be talking to one another. Allow 
me—Miss Leolin, John Gerisau—Gerisau, 
Miss Merle Leolin,” for Jack had insisted 
on being plain Mr. Gerisau, and nothing 
more, and vowed that all his pleasure 
would be doubled by leaving his troubles 
and his titles all behind him. 

“Oh, what do you do?” asked Merle, 
with eager comradeship, “play or sing?” 

“Neither to speak of,” he said. “Just 
student songs and the accompaniments.” 

“And Schumann and Schubert and 
Mendelssohn and everybody else whose 
name stands for the sweetest of sweet 
sounds,” I said. 

“I am coming to dine at Clyst to-night,” 
said Merle. “You shall sing to me.” 

“And you will respond in kind?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes. Singing is the very greatest 
joy I know.” 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “the exercise of 
a great gift is very great enjoyment.” 

“You speak German, of course?” he said 
presently. 

“Schoolgirl German and __ schoolgirl 
French,” she said. “I like the French best. 
Your native language, Mr. Gerisau, is not 
tuneful.” 

“T am sorry,” he said apologetically. “It 
is the best we have.” 

“However did you get that horrid mark 
on your face, Gilbert?’ she demanded, as 
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we were shaking hands at the end of the 
lane that led up to the Leolin house. 

“TI trod on a dog’s tail,” I said gravely. 

“And he flew up and bit you?” she said. 

“No; his master did that.” 

“Bit you?” she asked, in amazement at 
this indication of the manners and customs 
of the country to which she was going. 

“Well, he bit me with his sword,” I said. 

“With his sword!” she cried. “What a 
horrible country! Why’—to Gerisau— 
“they must be absolute barbarians!” 

“Some of them are, I’m afraid,” he said 
meekly, reddening under his tan, and as 
soon as we were out of hearing along the 
hillside, he growled as he lit a cigarette, 
“Gil, my dear, you play with fire. An- 
other step and I should have strangled you 
where you stood.” 

“That would certainly have confirmed 
Merle Leolin in her estimate of the Father- 
land,” I laughed. “But my neck did not 
give a single twitch, I assure you.” 

“Don’t make me out any worse than I 
am,” he said. “What a very beautiful girl 
that is!” 

“Yes, Merle is very pretty, and she’s as 
good as she’s pretty.” 

“Pretty!” he said, blowing out a con- 
temptuous volley of smoke. “She is the 
most beautiful girl I have ever seen, and I 
have seen several.” 

“So!” said I to myself, and hoped fer- 
vently that I had not led my friend out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. 


CHAPTER XII. 
How Merle Undertook to Conquer the World 


It had been a blazing hot day, and Merle 
drove over to Clyst in the evening in her 
pony carriage. I met her on the stairs as 
she was tripping up to Mary’s room, and 
I fairly caught my breath at sight of her. 
She was dressed in some creamy white 
stuff which was cut low in front, she had 
thrown back the wrap she had worn in 
the carriage, and her throat was all free 
and bare. The radiant face, the shapely 
head with its wealth of brown hair, the 
soft round pillar of her neck rising out of 
its nest of laces, made up a vision of 
beauty that absolutely dazzled me. 

“I’m going up to have a chat with 
Mary,” she said. 

“Deal tenderly with us,” I answered. 

“How like a man,” she laughed merrily, 
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“to think there is nothing else we might 
wish to talk about.” 

I passed on down the stair, whistling 
noiselessly to myself, and wondering 
whether a grand-ducal curse would run in 
England, and whether Devonshire would 
be a safe abiding place for me in certain 
by no means impossible eventualities. For 
if Gerisau had been struck with the girl’s 
beauty in her simple morning costume, 
how would it be with him now? I knew 
him well enough to be certain that if he 
took it into his head to do a thing he 
would do it. I was still more certain that 
if he set his heart on a thing no power on 
earth would keep him from it. 

For the first time I suddenly began to 
doubt the wisdom of having brought him 
here. Not on my own account, for my 
own heart was treasuring the memory of 
another sweet face, and even Merle’s 
radiant beauty could not displace it. We 
had been the best of friends all our lives, 
Merle and I, but nothing more, and well it 
was that it was so. Moreover, it was the 
dear old lady of Malplaquet who first sug- 
gested his coming, and Merle’s sudden 
efflorescence as a beauty of the first water 
was a quite unexpected revelation to me, 
and could not possibly have entered into 
my calculations. 

Dr. Coffin, sister Mary’s great ally and 
co-operator in all good works—he purged 
the countryside of its ills and ailments 
with his draughts and boluses, and Mary 
built it up again with her soups and jellies 
—was to be of our party, and he had just 
got down from his cob at the front door 
when I reached the hall. 

It was a new cob, and he was discussing 
its points with Ford, for the Doctor was 
one of Ford’s few admirations, and no one 
else was allowed to touch the Doctor’s cob 
when he was there. Dr. Coffin was very 
particular about his cobs, you must know. 
They were about tke only luxuries he 
allowed himself out of a very ample in- 
come, all the rest going with ever open 
hand to his people. And if his cobs were 
a luxury, they were undoubtedly a neces- 
sity; for he was always on the go, and 
there was not a flower-laced or corn- 
fringed bridle-path from Bideford to 
Hartland that did not know the beat of the 
plump little cob’s hoofs. 
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The Doctor’s cobs were always dappled 
gray, always just as much like one an- 
other as two peas, always the exact bodily 
presentments of the chunky little horses in 
the picture books and toy shops. So much 
so that every chubby youngster in all the 
countryside loved them from sheer force 
of instinct, even though he might never 
have seen either the picture books or the 
toy shops, and ran out to cheer them, and 
to receive a word of greeting from the 
jovial little minor providence who rode 
on top. Every tiny Jack and Mary for 
many miles round was a close personal 
friend of the Doctor’s, for he had helped 
to bring most of them into the world, and 
his whole life was given to keeping them 
there, and most of them loved him quite 
as much as they did their fathers and 
mothers, and some of them loved him a 
great deal more. 

“Up to the standard, Ford, I think?” 
the Doctor was saying, in a tone of self- 
congratulation as I came out. 

“Tss he be, Doctor Cawf’n!” said the old 
man. “He’m as like old Graylock as ef 
he wur’s own brother.” 

“Same stock,” said the Doctor. “Ah, 
Gil, dear lad, Clyst looks itself again with 
you on the doorstep. Was that little Merle 
Leolin came up just in front of me?”— 
Merle was tall and slim and shapely as a 
Greek statue, and the Doctor was very 
short and as round as a barrel. He can- 
not have been more than about forty-five 
or so at that time, but beyond his eye- 
brows there was hardly a hair on his head 
or face, and his little round face was 
brick red with sun and wind and rain. 

“Yes, it was Merle, Doctor. How very 
well you’re looking.” 

“Have to, my dear boy. Haven't time 
to be ill. Sometimes think I'd like to have 
smallpox or measles myself for a week, 
just to get a rest.” 

“Tt seems to agree with you. You take 
your own medicines, I expect,” I said, 
laughing. 

“Take ’em?” he growled. “Not I. I 
give ’em all away to other people. That’s 
the mark of your duel, I suppose,” as his 
eye caught the scar on my cheek. “Silly—” 

“Ssh!” I said warningly, as Gerisau 
sauntered out to join us. “That subject 
is taboo. This is my friend Gerisau. Jack 
—Dr. Coffin.” 
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“Very pleased to meet your High—” 
began the Doctor. 

“No, no,” said Gerisau, shaking a threat- 
ening forefinger at him, “just plain Jack 
Gerisau, if you will be so very kind, dear 
Herr Doctor.” 

“So! That's the game, is it?” said the 
little Doctor, raking up his German, while 
his keen eyes beamed appreciation of 
Gerisau’s stalwart figure and handsome 
face. “Is that standard size in your coun- 
try. Mr. Gerisau?” 

“No, I must plead guilty to an inch or 
two above the average.” 

“No wonder you Prussians are begin- 
ning to think you can lick creation.” 

“But, Herr Doctor, I am not Prussian 
—yet.” 

“Ah!” said Dr. Coffin, and nodded his 
head with the profundity of a jovial little 
sphinx. “Not—yet, eh?” 

We turned into the house and met Mary 
and Merle Leolin floating down the stair- 
case. 

“Gad!” said Dr. Coffin, “I'll back Dev- 
onshire against the world.” 

But in my capacity of Mentor I was 
closely watching my Telemachus, and the 
kindling of his face, and the sudden lift 
and sparkle of his eye as it lighted on 
Merle’s radiant beauty, brought that 
grand-ducal curse appreciably closer. 

Dr. Coffin went forward and took a 
hand of each of them and held them in 
bond for a moment. 

“Thank you, my dears!” he said. “The 
sight of you makes my heart strong. I 
shall cling to life as long as I can simply 
for the pleasure of looking at you.” 

“Your heart’s all right, Doctor,” said 
Mary. “It’s in the right place and as 
strong as a pump.” 

“Even pumps get out of order,” sighed 
the Doctor. “It was all right a minute ago. 
Now it is broken in two and gone from 
me.” 

“Dear, dear!” laughed Mary. “Merle, 
give him back your bit at once. You are 
poaching on my preserves.” 

“Miss Merle,” said the Doctor, “the 
next time you fall into my hands | shall 
give you my very blackest draughts and 
my very biggest pills.” 

“Why, Doctor, what have I done?” 

“You obstinately refused to look at me 


as you drove along the road. I was just 
behind you.” 

“But [ never saw you, Doctor.” 

“That is just what I am complaining of. 
[ was on my newest cob, and he’s a dandy, 
and I felt so spruce and nice that it would 
have been a pleasure to both of us if you 
had condescended to look at us.” 

“Meaning you and me, or you and the 
new cob?” laughed Merle. 

“Well, I think there might have been 
enough to go round.” 

“I’m very sorry and won't do it again,” 
said Merle. “Next time we meet I'll get 
out and kiss—the new cob.” 

“Sheer waste—pearls before cobs,” 
grumbled the Doctor. “Aim higher, my 
dear, and let me transmit the blessing.” 

Dr. Coffin’s mission in life was to keep 
it brisk and lively, and there was very 
little danger of anyone going to sleep when 
he was at the table. 

He skilfully drew Gerisau out on the 
subject of the needle-gun and the newest 
treatment of gunshot wounds. He got 
from Mary her very latest news of Barca- 
daile and the Bhotanese. He told Merle 
all he knew about Leipsic and the schools, 
and when we had finished he got up with 
the ladies, and said: 

“IT am coming with you at once, my 
dears. I want Merle to sing me some- 
thing. It always does me good, and I 
can’t quite tell when I may be sent for. 
Let us leave these foreign gentlemen to 
their smoke, and we'll go away quietly 
and enjoy ourselves.” 

But the foreign gentlemen declined to 
be left behind when Merle’s singing was 
to the fore, and we all adjourned to the 
drawing-room together. She went at once 
to the piano and sang to us till our hearts 
grew large and very tender with the 
splendor and the joy of it, and tears were 
not far from some of us with the wonder 
and the beauty of the song and the singer. 
When she ceased it was like the cutting 
off of a new sweet sense, and we felt at 
once the richer and the poorer. 

Dr. Coffin heaved a sigh of the most 
intense enjoyment. 

“My dear,” he said, “all the world is 
yours if you ask for it like that.” 

“That is a very big kingdom,” she said, 
turning round on the stool and facing us. 
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“And would you like me to conquer it, 
dear Dr. Coffin?” 

“Assuredly. That is what your powers 
were given you for.” 

“Then to please you I will try.” 

“And in conquering it you will elevate 
it. I defy any man to listen to singing 
such as that and not be the better for it.” 

“Truly!” said Gerisau with emphasis. 

“And yet they sing in Germany, Mr. 
Gerisau ?” she asked. 

“They try to.” 

“And fight duels and bite people, and 
act like barbarians.” 

“There are black sheep even in Ger- 
many,” he ‘said, with an accession of 
color and an almost imperceptible intima- 
tion in his face that he knew my eye was 
upon him. 

“When you have come into your king- 
dom, Merle, I shall make a special journey 
to see you on your throne,” said Dr. 
Coffin. 

And in later times his words came back 
to me. 

Merle reminded Gerisau of his promise 
to sing to her. But he flatly refused for 
that night. 

“Since I made a foolish promise I will 
keep it,” he said, “but not to-night. I will 
not spoil so very great a pleasure.” 

But he drew his chair near to the piano, 
and fell to discussing music and songs 
with Merle, to their very evident mutual 
enjoyment. 

To his very great content no summons 
came for the Doctor, and when at last 
our party was broken up by Merle declar- 
ing that if she didn’t go they would be 
locking her out, he insisted on riding home 
with her. Gerisau and I insisted on ac- 
companying her also, and as we feared 
to burden her pony and carriage with our 
heavy weights, we walked alongside, and 
so it was a very merry party that traveled 
slowly along the hill road towards 
Clyndwr. 

There was a full autumn moon, and the 
air was delightfully cool and crisp after 
the hot day. Merle chatted joyously. She 
had had a foretaste of the future, and she 
made no pretense of concealing her enjoy- 
ment of it. When we got into the wood, 
the shadows lay so thick across the path 
that her pony kept coming to a stand, 
under the impression that actual tree 


trunks lay before him, and it was all we 
could do to convince him that he was 
wrong. Dr. Coffin bade us a reluctant 
farewell at the gate of Clyndwr, and we 
heard the hoofs of the little grey cob patter 
along the high road and die away in the 
distance. 

“You will come in and see my father,” 
said Merle. “He will never forgive you, 
Gilbert, if you don’t.” 

“Well, I can’t risk that,” I said, and we 
went on up the approach, 

David Leolin opened the door himself. 

“I began to fear some one had run off 
with you, child,” he said, drawing Merle 
up to him and kissing her. “Mr. Gilbert, 
it’s good to see you back again,” and he 
shook hands with me very heartily, for we 
were very old friends. 

“This is my friend John Gerisau, Mr. 
Leolin,” I said, and the two men shook 
hands and looked at one another. How 
little any of us knew what that meeting 
meant ! 

“Come away in,” he said, “and smoke a 
cigar. There are some here that I know 
will please you. Mrs. Leolin has gone to 
bed. She had a bad headache—the heat, 
I suppose.” 

Merle had thrown off her wraps, and 
seated herself in the chair her father had 
just quitted, and we followed her into the 
room, 

“Tt was Merle who ran away with us, 
Mr. Leolin,” I said. 

“Ay, ay?” he said, smiling from her to 
us. “And how was that?” 

David Leolin was a fine, sturdy figure 
of a man. He stood close on to the six 
feet but was so broad in the shoulders, 
which also had a stoop in them, that he 
did not look anything like his actual height. 
Sturdy strength was the impression he left 
on one. His hair was grizzled gray, and 
his face was weather-beaten, and some- 
what worn. He spoke with a slight 
across-Severn accent, which close on 
twenty years of Devonshire had failed to 
overlay. Whenever he spoke to Merle 
there was a very noticeable softening of 
voice and manner, which told better than 
words of his very deep affection for her. 

“TI was singing,” said Merle, “and we 
were enjoying ourselves.” 

“Ay, ay, the singing,” said Leolin. “Do 
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you think she’ll make anything of it, Mr. 
Gilbert ?” 

He spoke to me, but it was Gerisau who 
broke out impetuously. 

“Make anything of it, Mr. Leolin? 
Why, my dear sir, your daughter’s voice 
is a priceless possession, a gift which the 
whole world will sometime be grateful to 
you for.” 

“Ay, ay?” said Leolin, and regarded 
him with some wonder, and then turned 
his grave dark eyes slowly on his daugh- 
ter’s smiling face, as though the stranger’s 
enthusiasm had given him some new ideas 
concerning her. 

“T don’t at all like her going away,” he 
said slowly, “and there is no reason why 
she should. But Miss Mary insists upon 
it, and I suppose it will have to be.” 

“A voice like your daughter’s is for all 
the world,” said Gerisau weightily. “To 
deprive the world of it would be a great 
responsibility.” 

“Ay, ay!” said Leolin, with something 
like a sigh, and drummed on the table 
with his fingers, while his eyes rested in 
apparent unconsciousness on Jack’s ani- 
mated face. 

“And do you, sir, know this place she 
has set her mind on going to?” he asked 
at last. 

“Leipsic?” said Gerisau. “Oh, yes, I 
know it well. There are students there 
from all over the world, and the tuition is 
excellent.” 

“And is it a—light place? Is it fit for 
a young girl to go to alone?” 

“It is very full of music and singing, 
for that is what all the world goes there 
for. But it is a place of study and earnest 
hard work. It is not a frivolous place. 
That is what you mean, I think?” 

“Yes,” nodded the old man, “that is 
what I mean.” 

“Your daughter will be under the very 
best professors, and you will find her a 
home with some pleasant German family 
who will take just as much care of her 
as if she were at home.” 

“And how long must she be there?” and 
there was a touch of wistfulness in his 
voice. 

“Not nearly as long as most, I should 
say. It is but technical details which they 
will be able to teach her. Her voice is 


there, and—I am sorry almost to say it 
before your daughter, lest she should sus- 
pect me of flattery—I have heard most of 
the great singers, but I do not’ think I have 
heard its equal.” And he added slowly, 
and with the air of one who kept his deep- 
est feelings hidden, and was not used to 
putting them into words, “It is not a thing 


to take any personal pride in. . . . It 
is a thing to be most profoundly grateful 
for. . . . It is a gift from God.” 


I had never seen the higher, hidden side 
of my friend’s nature, and I was pro- 
foundly touched by it. 

“I thank you, sir,’ said David Leolin. 
“That was well spoken.” 

Gerisau hardly spoke a word till we 
were quite half-way home. Then sud- 
denly he said: 

“Tell me about Mr. Leolin, Gil. I like 
him.” 

“IT have known David Leolin all my 
life,” I said, “and we have always been 
very good friends. He came here from 
Wales, and according to Mary he claims 
descent from one of the old Welsh 
kings—” 

“That may account for his daughter. 
She is very wonderful.” 

“T believe all Welshmen descend from 
kings,” I continued, “either the Welsh 
kings must have been unusually prolific 
or else all the Welshmen used to be kings. 
But, as you say, Merle is fair enough to 
be any king’s daughter---” 

“Yes, truly.” 

“From the time I remembered him 
Leolin has always been mixed up with 
shipping. He built boats and ships and 
he owned them, and he is supposed to 
have made a good deal of money. He is 
regarded as an honest man who has risen 
by his own exertions, and I have never 
heard a word against him. As he says, 
there is no need for Merle to cultivate her 
voice with a view to using it—” 

“Herrgott! with a voice like that she 
couldn’t help it. God gave it to her to 
use.” 

“Yes, I suppose the possessor of so 
unique a gift could not be happy without 
using it.” 

“She cannot help herself,” he said 
quickly. “The very gift carries with it 
the obligation to make proper use of it.” 


(To be Continued) 


















The Lost World* 


N this story of 
amazing adven- 
ture, the creator 
of Sherlock 
Holmes _ has 
broken new 
- ground. With 
admirable © skill 
and audacity he 
has brought into 
contact the civil- 
ized world of the twentieth century and 
the vague, monstrous world of a re- 
mote geologic age. Jules Verne or Mr. 
H. G. Wells never imagined scenes more 
directly in conflict with probability; and 
yet, in the swift succession of adventures, 
in which the interest is cleverly sustained, 
the reader is apt to overlook, for the mo- 
ment, the fact that the author is indulging 
in a bit of satire at the expense of the 
grave and learned gentlemen who are 
professors of the physical sciences. 

The story is supposed to be told by a 
London journalist, who, in order to win 
favor in the eyes of the girl whom he 
seeks to marry, joins an expedition to 
South America to testithe truth of the 
claims of a certain Professor Challenger, 
that far up toward the sources of the 
Amazon lies a high and inaccessible pla- 
teau whereon strange forms of life exist 
—marvelous survivals of a prehistoric 
time. After some minor adventures, the 
expedition reaches the plateau and with 
incredible difficulties scales its lofty, pre- 
cipitous sides. Their retreat is unexpect- 
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*Tue Lost Worn. Bv Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. George H. Doran Company. 
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edly cut off by the treachery of one of the 
guides, and the explorers find themselves 
isolated in a bit of the world which con- 
tains all the characteristics of the Jurassic 
period. Then follow a succession of won- 
derful adventures, with strange monsters 
—pterodactyls, iguanodons, dinosaurs and 
the like—told with a vividness that keeps 
the attention on the alert. To round out 
the picture the explorers discover a race 
of primitve men just above the anthropoid 
ape in physical and mental traits and one 
of the thrilling passages in the book de- 
scribes the Homeric conflict that raged 
between the civilized white men with mod- 
ern arms and the hideous little savages 
who represent the first chapter in the story 
of mankind. 

Needless to say the adventurers finally 
manage to leave the dreadful plateau and 
make their way back to London, carrying 
in a huge crate one of the pterodactyls, 
which, unfortunately, escapes just as 
Professor Challenger is about to conclude 
a lecture before a large and somewhat 
skeptical audience. The rather ignomini- 
ous ending of the expedition from a sci- 
entific standpoint is offset by the revela- 
tion of one of the explorers, who has con- 
trived to bring home a cigar box full of 
rough diamonds, which he found in 
the volcanic mud of the plateau. The 
best piece of luck, however, falls to the 
journalist, who finds that the girl who 
was the original cause of his joining the 
expedition has married the clerk of a pros- 
perous solicitor, and has settled down to 
a prosaic existence. 

Undoubtedly the best drawn figure is 
that of Challenger. He is the antithesis 
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of the proverbial scientific type, with iron 
muscles, vast chest, ferocious manners— 
a sort of sublimated cave-man. His antics 
and humors make doubly interesting a 
story that has brought into play all the 
resources of description which the author 
so readily commands. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Green Overcoat* 


Mr. Belloc has written an amusing but 
somewhat disjointed story of the strange 
happenings which befell an eminent pro- 
fessor of psychology who, during a lapse 
from the rules of propriety, borrowed, 
without asking leave of the owner, a mag- 
nificent green overcoat, which was _ re- 
garded as a sort of mascot by the solemn 
and ponderous British merchant for whose 
special use it was made. From the mo- 
ment that Professor Higginson filched the 
overcoat, as he was leaving the house of 
a friend on a very rainy night, his troubles 
began. He was kidnapped, taken to a 
deserted house, subjected to all kinds of 
indignities, compelled to forge the name of 
a man of whom he had never heard, and 
held prisoner until his tormentors, who 
happen to be a couple of university stu- 
dents, seeking to recover forcibly the gam- 
bling debts owed by the son of the owner 
of the green overcoat, are pleased to re- 
lease him. Then the wretched professor, 
in order to explain his strange disappear- 
ance and the bedraggled condition in which 
he returned, fell into many errors and 
concocted many untruths which in the end 
brought him to the verge of nervous pros- 
tration. Luckily he had gotten rid of 
the green overcoat, and in the meanwhile 
that fateful garment went on a journey, 
bringing ill-luck to everyone that touched 
it, until it is finally rescued and returned 
to the owner through the efforts of a 
lawyer, who turned detective for the pur- 
pose. In the end there were introductions, 
explanations and apologies, in which all 
the principal actors took part. 

On the whole, a story for an idle hour. 
The satire is rather overdrawn, and there 
is a flippancy of style which grows tire- 
some in the end. We cannot believe that 
anyone could be so great a fool as Mr. 


*THe GrEEN Overcoat. By Hilaire Belloc. 
With illustrations by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
McBride, Nast & Co. 

‘ 


Belloc intends his psychologist to be, and 
the teller of a tale should never forget to 
deal sympathetically with the characters— 
even the clowns. As for the illustrations, 
many of Mr. Chesterton’s readers will 
think that it would have been better for 
that master of wit to have written the 
book and let the drawings go to another 
hand, 


The Siege* 

This novel appears to be a partisan 
attempt to justify the Southern secession 
via the muck-rake route. In it not a 
Northern soldier, from Commander-in- 
Chief Lincoln to the private in the ranks 
of the Federal Army, is left unsullied, save 
only one, who was misguided into the 
“Yankee outfit” from Kentucky by a false 
idea of patriotism which was quickly dis- 
sipated by a chance meeting with Jessie 
Carlton, the heroine. 

It would seem from reading The Siege 
that honor, truth, virtue, charity, bravery, 
valor, brains, culture, and gentleness had 
been segregated in the area covered by the 
Confederate territory, and that outside of 
these lines of demarcation ruled barbarous, 
uncivilized, cowardly, yellow-streaked 
tribes, who could not feel contented one 
day without a cup of warm human blood 
to assuage their thirst. 

A thin love story peters out pitifully in 
the closing pages. The love scenes are 
impotent; the history is biased, the senti- 
ment is unworthy and behind the times 
fifty years, and does not reflect the true 
chivalry of the South. 


Elkan Lubliner—Americant 

The “American” in the title saves a page 
of description of Elkan, for “our hero” 
is a strong upholder of the Stars and 
Stripes. His arrival at Ellis Island, New 
York, and his passing from under the 
guardianship of one member of the cloth- 
ing firm of Polatkin & Scheikowitz to the 
protection of the other, is incidental and 
merely preliminary to his rapid American- 
ization. 

Elkan having learned his English well, 
and having shown his ability as assistant 


*TuHe Siece. By John S. Williams. The 
Cosmopolitan Press. 

FELKAN LusLINER—AMERICAN. By Montague 
Glass. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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cutter of “popular priced garments,” takes 
it upon himself, without the knowledge of 
his employers, to sell his first customer. 
This he does in the typical American way. 
To be a good salesman calls for a good 
wife. He finds her with the assistance of 
two marriage brokers and his well-wishing 
employers. 

With his wife comes a junior partner- 
ship in the firm, which now becomes Polat- 
kin, Scheikowitz & Company. With suc- 
cess comes real estate agents and a passion 
for antique furniture. He deals a little 
in both, and comes out a winner. And 
finally he lands the biggest clothing order 
of the season by simply showing that he 
is a citizen of the U, S. A. 

The author has painted his characters 
well; they talk, act and argue as if in real 
life. While the story is not unlike those 
that have preceded it, it is like meeting 
friends of old friends as we read of the 
“pants king’ and the other “great mer- 
chant princes” in clothing. 


The Books of Mrs. George McClel- 
land (Harford Fleming)* 


Mrs. George McClelland, known to the 
literary world by her nom de plume of 
“Harford Fleming,” is before us again in 
reprint editions of Cupid and the Sphinx, 
A Carpet Knight and Broken Chords, 
published originally in the years 1878, 
1885 and 1892. Mrs. McClelland is a 
native of Philadelphia and her books, 
while popular generally, were especially 
in demand in her home town, and con- 
tinued request has led to their reissue. 

The scene of the first of these books, 
Cupid and the Sphinx, is laid in Egypt, 
and combines elements of mystery and 
love in a readable romance with a bit too 
much of the guide-book flavor in its 
scenic background. Egypt is hurled too 
frequently and too prosily in the face of 
the reader to invest the setting with 
charm. 

The scene of the second book, A Carpet 
Knight, is Philadelphia itself, but here, 
too, one feels that Mrs. McClelland, in- 
stead of subordinating her background, 





*CUPID AND THE SPHINX. 

A Carper KNIGHT. 

3ROKEN CHORDS. 

By Mrs. George McClelland. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


Haunts it, in one or two instances, too 
freely. A Carpet Knight is the tale of a 
somewhat cynical young woman who 
eventually finds her fate in her middle- 
aged guardian. Broken Chords is the 
story of Cynthia Arkwright, a mysterious 
young woman, who first breaks with her 
lover over certain indiscretions of his, 
thereafter decides to become a nun, and, 
finding herself forced from the convent 
for the trivial breaking of some rule, takes 
up an austere existence in a little country 
village—in which presently she again 
meets her lover. 

Of the three books, Broken Chords is 
undoubtedly the best, but in all three of 
them the conversation is stilted and the 
dialog ambles serenely on, concerning 
itself needlessly and aimlessly with unin- 
teresting non-essentials. The background 
of these romances is largely social, and 
therefore is filled with numberless color- 
less little amenities which do not go to 
the making of a very exciting story, 

There is an old-fashioned air about the 
stories, an old-fashioned leisureliness of 
narrative and  conventionality, which 
vividly points the comparison between 
book standards of another day and those 
of to-day. Nevertheless, Mrs. McClel- 
land’s stories, as a whole, are interesting 
and pleasant reading, and will doubtless 
make many friends, as they have in the 
past. 





LEONA DALRYMPLE. 


Their Yesterdays* 


A charming, sentimental story in which 
the affection existing between a small boy 
and girl matures with years. All the inno- 
cent childish faith seems to have been re- 
tained, notwithstanding the fact that they 
both have faced the world’s temptations 
and buffeting which, instead of hardening 
the finer sensibilities, make them long. for 
the joys of the past. The memories of 
“their yesterdays” and “the happy days 
gone by” is a connecting link even through 
long years of separation, which, however, 
culminate in a beautiful union. The book 
is a fine example of the quotation, 


The heart that once truly loved never forgets 
But as truly loves on to the close. 





«Tem YESTERDAYS. By Harold Bell Wright. 
Book Supply Company. 
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It is decidedly refreshing to read of per- 
sons who, in this strenuous age, are able 
to find happiness in avoiding the hysterical 
onrush of the social whirl. 

All the author’s knowledge of the best 
in mankind and his love for things beauti- 
ful, which predominated in his other 
works, is condensed in this volume. 


The Financier* 

Mr. Dreiser is taken very seriously 
among English authors and readers. His 
American public grows more slowly. Ten 
years ago Sister Carrie sank into immedi- 
ate oblivion, to be resurrected when Jen- 
nie Gerhardt appeared, something over 
a year ago. The Financier is as great a 
book as either of the earlier two, but we 
question its ability to win appreciation 
among more than a fastidious few. And 
even these will likely deplore the contin- 
ued tendency on Mr. Dreiser’s part to 
deal with some of life’s most unpleasant 
and unfortunate aspects, and to deal with 
them in a manner so frark ond matter-of- 
fact as to be more than a iittle disgusting 

The Financier has its scene in Phila 
delphia, in the years preceding and during 
the Civil War, in those years when Amer- 
ican finance received its greatest impetus 
and big fortunes began in small ways to 
be made. 

The small boy who becomes the tale’s 
hero is pictured with strong, sympathetic 
touches that immediately dispose the 
reader in his favor. His rapid develop- 
ment, his sturdy independence of thought 
and action, his genius, as early discovered, 
promise a high man and a fine man, as 
well as a successful man. 

Frank Cowperwood grows rich fast. 
People like him, his colleagues recognize 
his talents, his enemies respect them. He 
marries decently and in order and has 
children; but, as events show, he marries 
too soon. His wife proves: to be the 
wrong woman, and from the time that 
he finds the right one the reader is sub- 
jected to the perusal of a series of entirely 
unpleasant and wholly unnecessary epi- 
sodes. Mr. Dreiser has no hesitancy in 
revealing his hero to be as mad in the 
pursuit of passion as in the race for 
wealth, and as altogether unscrupulous in 


*THE “FIN ancien. By Theodore Dreiser. 
Harper & Brothers. 


his method of acquiring both. The situa- 
tion verges on the dramatic, but it has 
little to recommend it otherwise. 

In all, for a writer so evidently gifted, 
Mr, Dreiser presents a point of view by 
no means wholesome or uplifting; to cre- 
ate a man as immoral and as unmoral as 
Frank Cowperwood is not an achieve- 
ment, even if created for the purpose of 
showing what a man who starts right may 
become. Mr. Dreiser could do things 
that would make his work far more effec- 
tive among the great circle of readers who 
wait eagerly for the tale that makes life 
seem a better rather than a worse thing. 


The Rise of Roscoe Paine* 


Mr. Lincoln sticks to his Cape Cod en- 
vironment, but he introduces some essen- 
tially up-to-date characters and features 
that give his newest story an element that 
has beén lacking in most of his entertain- 
ing tales. Roscoe Paine is an attractive 
young man with a mysterious bent for 
doing nothing. He permits his neighbors 
in the small town in which he and his 
mother have found refuge from the 
world that knew the secret of their true 
identity, to suppose him an idler, an ambi- 
tionless youth with nothing in him that 
would be likely to amount to anything. 

It takes the daughter of a millionaire 
to wake Roscoe up. How she and her 
family came to live on the very next prop- 
erty; how her father tried to coerce his 
young neighbor to sell him land _ that 
Roscoe owned, and how the whole village 
became interested in the controversy, con- 
stitutes a part of the very pleasing tale. 
3ut the real and vital interest centers in 
Roscoe’s awakened ambition; in his dis- 
play of undreamed-of forces when cir- 
cumstances give him the right opportu- 
nity, and in the romance that begins on 
a country road with a sudden mutual dis- 
like and misunderstanding, and ends 
when Roscoe, having saved his one-time 
enemy’s fortune, reveals his own name 
and renounces his love only to find that 
he is to have his reward in spite of all his 
resolutions. 

It is one of the strongest and most 
dramatic of the novels Mr. Lincoln has 


 *THe Rise or Roscor PAIne.. By Joseph C. 
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written. It has action as well as atmos- 
phere and situation as well as character- 
study, and, best of all, it is clean, lofty 
in moral tone and purpose, without any 
sacrifice of interest in being so. 


The Reef* 


Mrs. Wharton scarcely does herself 
credit in this newest novel. True, it is 
the usual finished product of her pen. 
But its story is flagrantly lacking in origi- 
nality of character or situation, while a 
sudden plunge into melodrama is at many 
points imminent, 

The tale revolves around the perplexing 
situation of a young Englishman who be- 
friends and then makes love to a girl on 
the way from London-to Paris. After 
living with the girl in Paris for some 
weeks he leaves her to return to England, 
and the woman he hopes to marry. But 
difficulty confronts him when a little later 
he finds his former mistress installed as 
governess in the home of his affianced 
wife, and as if this were not enough, it 
presently develops that she is engaged to 
his prospective bride’s stepson. 

The girl in the tale is pictured as being 
more sinned against than sinning, but 
even with Mrs. Wharton’s superb hand- 
ling the book can scarcely be made to 
appear as anything more exalted than 
highly-polished trash. 


The Happy Warriort 


One expected things of the author of 
Once Aboard the Lugger. The expecta- 
tion is proved to be not in vain in The 
Happy Warrior. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
unique style of writing admirably suits 
his theme, and his story of the bright 
young boy who should have been the titled 
head of his house, but was brought up in 
ignorance of his true station, the friend 
and playmate of his cousin—usurper and 
the voluntary sacrifice on the altar of 
brotherly love as exhibited by a strong 
man towards a weaker one, is a story that 
most readers will enjoy and remember as 
they remember a flower of exquisite form 
and fine fragrance. 


- *T HE Reer, By Edith Wharton. D. Apple- 


ton & Co. 
+TuHe Happy Warrior. By A. S. M. Hutch- 


inson. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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The unconventionality of Mr. Hutchin- 

son’s literary method is matched by the 
unconventionality of many of his charac- 
ters. There is a true Bohemian flavor to 
the tale of The Happy Warrior, who had 
all the adventures and more of a boy 
whose frank impulsiveness breaks like 
light through a veil from out the cloud 
of mysterious circumstance that  sur- 
rounds his birth and his upbringing. 
‘ There is in the book character, ten- 
derly, forcefully, ironically drawn; there 
is episode at once humorous, pathetic and 
dramatic, and there is climax cleverly 
wrought—the grand deed of a gallant 
hero, who has bravely and happily fought 
the battle of life and as bravely and im- 
pulsively lays down his life at the very 
moment when it seemed as if he must 
live to know and enjoy his victory. There 
is that which approaches genius in the 
story. 


My Love and I* 


A sturdy, self-reliant New England 
boy, brought up on a farm, and then 
transplanted to Trinidad after his parents’ 
death, Martin Redfield was obliged from 
his very early youth to look after himself. 
In Trinidad he made friends with a cul- 
tured Englishman, Egerton Sims, who 
made him his companion, taught him 
those little niceties of life and opened to 
him the world of books. 

After Sims’ death, Martin returned to 
the States, settled in Boston and made 
himself more or less well-known by his 
dialect stories of Little Italy, published 
in oné of the newspapers. About this 
time he meets Mildred, a young woman 
of charming exterior with whom he falls 
madly in love. Apparently his love is 
returned—and their marriage follows 
quickly. On the eve of his marriage he 
writes a beautiful poem, which he reads 
to Mildred shortly after the ceremony. 
“Where will you send it?” she asks, but 
Martin, blinded by love, does not realize 
that his wife’s inner self is revealed in 
the question. 

A year or so after his marriage he 
meets Ellen Tracy, as lovely of character 
as of face. Meantime he is more and 
more disappointed in his wife, whose 


*My Love anv I. By Martin Redfield. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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mercenary spirit and  wuncongenialness 
come more to the front as time goes on. 
But it is not until she accepts money and 
a car and other things from her Cousin 
Tom that Martin realizes how little he 
cares for her and how much for Ellen. 

Straight to Ellen he goes after the 
scene with his wife—and_straightway 
back does Ellen send him, though she says 
she loves him. And Martin returns, and 
says good-bye to Ellen. 

There are other people of importance, 
however—Blake the poet, and Mary— 
unselfish beyond. words. Both play a 
large part in Martin’s story. 

As for the story itself, you will like 
the way it is written. Sometimes the 
narrative is forgotten while Martin phil- 
osophizes about things in general or par- 
ticular, or while he dwells at length upon 
the beauty of Nature. And you will hope 
that the world is more full of Ellens than 
of Mildreds! 





The Valiants of Virginia* 


Mrs. Wheeler has given us the best of 
her stories in this book. 

It is a tale of a young man, John 
Valiant, who, brought up in the environ- 
ment of a magnificent New York home, 
finds a slight mystery connected with the 
life of his dead father. The mystery re- 
verts to a fine old Southern mansion in 


*THE VALIANTS OF Vircinia. By Hallie Er 
minie Rives. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Virginia, to which John suddenly finds 
himself heir, just when he is pressed by 
financial difficulties in New York. 

Previous to this time, John has known 
little or nothing of his ancestry, but now 
he learns that the Valiants have been a 
family of great repute in Virginia. 

Upon his opening of the Southern 
home, all the best people of the commu- 
nity flock to his door and make him one 
of them. Among these John meets Shir- 
ley Dandridge, a beautiful, sweet girl, who 
captures his heart immediately. 

John presents a striking picture of 
young manhood, for in him is an embodi- 
ment of Southern chivalry, derived from 
his forbears, together with the polish and 
grace of the New York millionaire used 
to society. 

To the Southerns, this “New Yorkism” 
seems at first a discredit to the man, but 
John’s pleasing personality and his cease- 
less determination to build up anew the 
prestige and home of the old Virginian 
family wins every one’s respect, and 
everyone includes Shirley 

A complication results when Shirley 
and John wish to marry, connected with 
the mystery of John Valiant, Sr. Mar- 
riage for these two particular people 
seems well-nigh impossible. 

This interesting part and the final out- 
come of the story we leave to the reader. 

No one can fail to appreciate the beauty 
of the story, as well as the excellent way 
in which it is handled. 
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Henri Bergson 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 


F the Frenchmen 
who are to-day 
world figures, 
who are stimu- 
lating intellects 
and  determin- 
ing vocations 
throughout 
Christendom, 
none is the sub- 
ject of more 
passionate admiration than Henri Bergson, 
the present occupant of the chair of phil- 
osophy at the Collége de France. His lec- 
tures are assiduously attended by the most 
extraordinary cosmopolitan and polyglot 
audiences that have ever foregathered, 
probably, within the walls of that vener- 
able structure, and his writings (character- 
ized by a style of marvelous suppleness and 
charm) are being zealously studied wher- 
ever people are wrestling with the great 
problems that have harassed mankind since 
it began to reflect upon its origin and 
destiny. 

M. Bergson has been attached to the 
Collége de France only a dozen years, but 
he has been teaching philosophy in the 
provinces and in Paris for thirty years— 
time enough, in the opinion of many (he 
has his detractors, of course) for him to 
have revolutionized philosophy, time 
enough for his ideas to have become an 
organic part of the intellectual life of his 
country. Marcel Ballot, commenting in 
“Le Figaro” upon the French fiction of the 
hour, affirmed recently that a number of 
the younger novelists possess a capacity 
for portraying “with scrupulous exactness 
and ingenius minuteness the successive, in- 
dependent, contradictory moments of 
human consciousness and sensibility” that 
may fairly be attributed to “the direct in- 
fluence of Heri Bergson’s rigorous psycho- 
logical methods.” The creators of the 
latest formulas in painting, sculpture and 
music employ lavishly (with or without 
warrant) the Bergsonian phraseology. 
Certain radical sex theorists quote M. 
3ergson most shamelessly as authority for 
their astonishing doctrines. The propa- 


ganda of the Syndicalist movement found- 
ed by Georges Sorel is largely indebted to 
the Bergsonian terminology. Many intel- 
lectually harassed young men are deriving _ 
comfort and stimulus from the Bergsonian 
glorification of the absolute originality of 
each individual soul, from the Bergsonian 
proclamation that the emotional experi- 
ences of each and every individual are 
essentially personal creations, something 
that never was before and that never will 
be again. Large numbers of the Sillonists 
and of the members of the Association of 
Catholic Youth and of the Union for 
Moral Action of the Free-thinkers and the 





Henri Bergson 


Free-believers are more or less convinced 
3ergsonians, and even the Nationalists and 
the Neo-Royalists, in spite of their osten- 
sible worship of intellectualism, are ac- 
cused of having stolen not a little Berg- 
sonian thunder. 

Henri Bergson is of Hebrew origin and 
his puissance in philosophical speculation 
may be due in some measure to this Ori- 
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ental strain. “It is the nobility of his flaw- 
less spirit,” to use a phrase of Mme. de 
Noailles’ panegyric of M. Bergson’s 
lamented nephew, Henri Franck “and its 
secret wealth to maintain constant com- 
munication between the sacred Orient and 
the land of his birth In him the 
present rejoins the past.” 

Henri. Bergson was born in Paris in 
1859 and was educated at the Lycée Con- 
dorcet and the Ecole Normale Superieure. 
After being graduated from the latter in- 
stitution, he was for two years a member 
of the faculty of the Lycée of Angers, for 
five years of that of Clermont-Ferrand, for 
one year of that of the Collége Rollin 
(Paris), for eight years of that of the 
Lycée Henry IV (Paris) and for three 
years of that of the Ecole Normale Supe- 
rieure. His first important work was 
published in 1889, the second in 1896, and 
the third in 1907. He was made a mem- 
ber of the Institute (section of Moral and 
Political Sciences). in 1901 and will soon, 
it is safe to predict, be accorded a seat 
with the Immortals of the French Acad- 


emy. His range of interests is exceedingly 
wide—he is particularly devoted to music, 
art and the other amenities—but, with this 
exception, his personality is that of the 
simple, hard-working, consecrated Old 
World scholar, in whose sight nothing 
really counts but the search for truth. He 
is annoyed and worried almost beyond 
belief by the myriad petty obligations 
celebrity brings in its train, and he avoids 
them, just as far as common courtesy 
permits, not because he is unsociable by 
nature—on the contrary, there are few 
more engaging conversationalists in Paris, 
city of conversation par excellence—but 
because they eat up so much precious time. 
He resides in a quiet, sylvan corner of 
Auteuil (at the western extremity of 
Paris) and spends his summers on the 
shores of Lake Geneva, in the well-nigh 
inaccessible mountain village of St. 
Cergue. 

M. Bergson lectured in England a few 
seasons back, with phenomenal success. 
He is lecturing for a month at Columbia 
University this winter. 


Of Many Books 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


Imbued with strength and sunny cheerfulness: 


| HAVE been lost in many a wild emprise! 


Fate have I conquered—fain I would confess, 


The withering cowards quail before mine eyes! 
In many moods and ’neath full many skies 
I have arisen—in all strife and stress, 
Lo and behold! ’tis I who come to bless: 
Monarch I am—dictator, bold and wise! 
I know just where the fabled treasure bides: 
I have but to reach out—straightway unfold, 
Smooth islands and their burden of pure gold— 
And happiness borne to me on the tides. 
But when at final close my ship finds bay— 
So Night at anchor rides the Sea of Day! 








NEW BOOK 
from the gifted 
pen of Frank 
Ballard is an 
intellectual and 
spiritual feast. 
Why Does Not 
God Intervene? 
is a volume of 
three hundred 
and fifty pages, 
packed with most excellent things. It 
is composed of a series of separate papers 
on religious questions that are stirring 
the mind of the modern world, and crying 
for an answer. They must be fairly met, 
not evaded. And Dr. Ballard makes a 
brave and earnest attempt to answer them. 
The very titles of his chapters suggest the 
task which he has taken upon himself: 
“Why Does Not God Intervene?” “Does 
the Mystery of Pain Contradict the Love 
of God?” “What Is There in God to 
Fear?” “How Does the Bible Stand To- 
day?” “Are the Churches Helping the 
Modern Appreciation of the Bible?” “Is 
There Any Hereafter?’ “What Are the 
Christian Churches Worth to the Modern 
World?” Surely the man who attacks 
such problems in deadly earnest is a man 
worth listening to. 

Certainly the answers offered will not 
satisfy all inquirers, but they are wonder- 
fully illuminating. Here is a champion for 
Christian Theism against modern unbelief 
who cannot be easily unhorsed. He pos- 
sesses wide and deep learning, philosoph- 


By Frank 





*Wuy Does Nor Gop INTERVENE? 
Ballard. Hodder and Stoughton. 


ical, scientific and religious. He holds un- 
assailable convictions upon the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of God, Freedom and Immor- 
tality. He faces frankly all criticisms and 
hostile onslaughts. He keeps his temper 
and manfully parries every thrust, follow- 
ing up each advantage by powerful blows. 
He has a splendid weapon in a most clear, 
emphatic and pleasing style, and therefore 
will be widely read. 

The book reflects the English atmos- 
phere—economic, social, intellectual and 
religious. There is therefore an emphasis 
upon certain phases of thought, rather 
strange to American minds. But the social 
and intellectual conflicts are sufficiently 
alike in both countries to make this book 
exceedingly valuable here. It is a truly 
notable contribution to that mass of seri- 
ous literature on modern problems which 
marks the beginning of this new century. 
And Dr. Ballard has already proven his 
right to be heard. 

Asa J. FErry. 


The Psychology of the New 
Testament* 

The title of this excellent book may 
prejudice those who look upon psychology 
as unnecessary, if not hostile, to a reverent 
study of the Bible. On the other hand, 
however, a learned investigation of this 
sort is an absolute necessity to a proper in- 
terpretation of some of the most important 
word forms of the Bible. Briefly, its pur- 
pose is to find what terms of to-day corre- 
spond to those of the times of the New 
Testament writers. Until we understand 


4 *THE PsycHotocy of THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


By M. Scott Fletcher. 
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the meaning of the original phraseology 
concerning the mental and spiritual nature 
of man, we cannot know what redemption 
is. Of course the Testament psychology is 
not, in our sense, scientific. It is ethical 
and religious only; it grew out of man’s 
religious reflection on life. Such words as 
Flesh, Heart, Soul, Spirit demand our 
careful study if we would not read into the 


text something that never was there. The 
book is quite alone in its field. 
The Historic Jesus* 
This volume contains the Elliott Lec- 


tures, delivered in Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh. Dr. Smith has 
already won a wide circle of readers by 
his previous book, The Days of His 
Flesh. \n The Historic Jesus the question 
considered is the historicity of the Gospel 
portrait of Jesus. The argument is strik- 
ing and somewhat unusual. The charge is 
made, in many quarters, that the Jesus of 
the Gospels is the creation of the myth- 
making imagination of the early church. 
Dr. Smith compares the Gospel picture 
with that preserved in certain apocryphal 
books which are acknowledged to be the 
product of imagination. On the ground 
of the wide divergence between them, the 
author makes a strong argument for the 
truth of the Gospel narratives. The evan- 
gelists do not create, but report. 


The Afterglow of Godt 


This is the third volume of sermons 
trom the pen of this gifted Scottish 


preacher, and its appearance will be wel- 
comed by many who seldom read sermons. 


*Tue Historic Jesus. By Rev. David Smith. 
George H. Doran Company. 
+THE AFTERGLOW oF Gop. 
rison. 


By Rev. G. H. Mor- 


George H. Doran Company. 
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There is something remarkable and fasci- 
nating in every discourse. The preacher 
has that rare gift of unfolding the deeply 
hidden truth in a familiar text, and mak- 
ing it flash and glow like a jewel, by the 
combined beauty of imagination and lan- 
guage. Yet the imagination does not run 
riot with truth nor does the language 
smother the thought. The author displays 
a wonderful insight into the human heart, 
and makes an almost irresistable appeal to 
the highest and finest feelings. One won- 
ders what magic there is in these sermons, 
whenever the written words break up the 
fountains of the heart. Happy are those 
who hear them from the lips of the 
preacher, 


Expository Preaching, Plans and 
Methods* 


A little book in praise of the Expository 
Method, by a prince of expositors. It 
defines the method, urges its advantages, 
supports it by the example of Christ, and 
illustrates it by some very choice examples. 
It will be read with thought and apprecia- 
tion by preachers the world over who have 
learned to admire this loved and gifted 
preacher. Dr. Meyer’s arguments are 
strongly enforced by the undoubted fact 
that the great preachers of Great Britain 
during his own long ministry have been 
expositors. Dr. Meyer explains their 
perennial freshness and power by the fact 
that they drew their wealth from the in- 
exhaustible treasures of Scripture. Inci- 
dentally, he believes that the failure to do 
so explains the prevalence of the short 
pastorate. 


*ExposttoRY PREACHING—PLANS AND METH- 
By F. B. Meyer. George H. Doran Com- 
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Myths of the Modocs* 
ICH in ro- 


mance, adven- 
ture, poetic 
fancy and _his- 
toric interest, 
these legends of 
the Modoc 

Country and its 
ff wa people cannot 
Me. ws 6 6fail to fascinate 
readers, Mr. 
Curtin tells us we cannot estimate the love 
of an Indian for his country. The Modocs 
believe that Kumush created the world 
and gave to them the Klamath Country, 
which includes portions of Oregon and 
California. Through all their legends runs 
this deep reverence for the land of their 
birth—for its hills and valleys, its rivers 
and its mountains. The myths, as sacred 
to them as Bible stories to us, are pre- 
served with all the simplicity of their 
Modoc story-tellers. 

Modoc imagination knows no bounds. 
As we follow these wierd tales of adven- 
ture, the more ordinary happenings recited 
by the Grimm Brothers and Hans Ander- 
sen seem for the moment to pale into in- 
significance. As among all primitive peo- 
ple, Nature worship is the source of story 
and romance—hence the poetry of these 
myths which record the wonder of the 
Stars, the coming of Spring, the meaning 
of the West Wind, and the travels of the 
Sun. Thunder, Earthquake and Cyclone 
are man-eaters. An eclipse is an animal’s 
attempt to swallow the Sun or the Moon. 


*MytHs oF THE Mopocs. By Jeremiah Cur- 
tin. Little, Brown & Co. 


 Coanewal Wack 


Rain is an old man, blind and jealous, with 
power to drown the whole world. We 
even learn how Sickness and Old Age 
came into the world. 

The Modoc pictures are drawn with the 
most vivid word painting. A little boy, 
describing a spirit, says: “She has red 
eyes like fire in the night, and her nails 
are longer than her fingers. She has hot 
ashes for her paint. One side of her face 
is white; on that side are black tears. On 
the other side are red tears, like blood.” 
The volume is a valuable addition to 
Indian lore. 


Story Lives of Our Great Artists* 


The title is rather indefinite, as it gives 
no idea of what artists are meant. But 
expectation is surpassed as one turns over 
the pages and sees the beautiful reproduc- 
tions of the masterpieces of British artists, 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds down to George 
Frederick Watts. 

The author modestly disclaims anything 
more than to weave the facts of the lives 
of these artists into a story; but incident- 
ally he gives us much valuable information 
as to the characteristics of their work. 
This he quotes from those who have made 
each artist a special study. The sketches 
of Constable and Watts are of intense in- 
terest, revealing a sympathetic insight into 
the life and art of each. How ardently one 
wishes that the author could have taken 
up in the same way, Leighton, Millais, the 
Pre-Raphaelites, Orchardson, Lavery, and 
one or two others of the later school of 


*Strory Lives oF Our Great Artists. By 
Francis Jameson Rowbotham. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 
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British art. But let us be thankful for 
what he has given us. The publishers, too, 
are to be congratulated for bringing out a 
book so convenient to handle, and so beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


The Ordinary Man and the Extra- 
ordinary Thing* 

The religious value of such studies in 
souls as Harold Begbie has given the 
world in his four remarkable books on the 
subject of conversion, is simply immeasur- 
able. This is quite as wonderful a book as 

wice-Born Men and Other Sheep, though 
it is more closely allied to Souls in Action. 
The narratives come from the annals of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and deal with changes in the lives of men 
who belong to what Begbie calls “human- 
ity’s central host’”—respectable, representa- 
tive men. All men expect marvelous con- 
versions among the debased and degraded, 
but it is generally supposed that the super- 
natural element is negligible in the relig- 
ious experience of the average man. One 
of Begbie’s characters says: “People are 
afraid to say anything nowadays of the 
chief thing that makes religion a living 
fact and the supreme mystery of existence. 
They're afraid of the miracle.” Begbie is 
not afraid of it, and his narratives will re- 
vitalize the faith of any one who hesitates 
as to the fact of the new birth in this sci- 
entific and somewhat sceptical twentieth 
century. 

Asa J. FERRY. 


Memoirs of General Wilsont 


General James H. Wilson, of Delaware, 
is easily one of the most distinguished of 
living American soldiers. He is one of 
the few surviving corps commanders of 
the Civil War, and, in addition, he served 
in the war with Spain and in the brief 
campaign in China at the time of the 
Boxer troubles. His memoirs, just pub- 
lished, are all the more welcome because 
he has contributed much in various ways 
to the literature of the military history of 


*T HE OrpDINARY MAN AND THE EXTRAORDINARY 
Tuinc. By Harold Begbie. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 
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the Civil War, and now we get his narra- 
tive complete. Wilson was born in IIli- 
nois, of old Virginia stock, and graduated 
from the West Point Military Academy in 
1860. He was sent as engineer officer to 
the Columbia River, where he had no du- 
ties and was glad to get back to the theater 
of war, although it seemed for a time as 
if he was not to have much of a chance 
to show his abilities. His success as a 
staff officer during one of the combined 
naval and military expeditions to the 
Southern coast brought him a reputation, 
and he was sent to serve with Grant in 
the West. He tells us several times that 
Grant said that he trusted his (Wilson’s) 
opinion more than that of any one else in 
the army. 

Wilson came to know Grant very well, 
both his good points and his failings, and 
he speaks of him with respect, but it is 
apparent that he does not have as high an 
estimate of him as a strategist or tactician 
as some other writers. Wilson also served 
for a time as chief of the Cavalry Bureau 
of the War Department, pttting the cav- 
alry on a good footing, whence he went to 
command a division of cavalry under Sher- 
idan in the Army of the Potomac. Thence 
he was sent West to command all of the 
cavalry in the West under Thomas. He 
served with distinction, especially at the 
3attle of Nashville, where he crushed in 
the Confederate left and compelled it to 
flee South, never regaining much efficiency. 

Wilson’s chief accomplishment was his 
great cavalry raid to Selma, and thence 
east into Georgia, where he captured Jef- 
ferson Davis after the surrender of Lee. 
For weeks he commanded an army of 
some 12,000 troopers, who cut themselves 
off from their base and once more pierced 
the hollow shell of the Confederacy, de- 
feating. Forrest and destroying many of 
the workshops of the Confederacy. His 
later services are interesting, but not so 
important. He is still in the full vigor of 
health, and his writing shows no failing of 
mental powers. The book contains a lib- 
eral amount of the first personal pronoun, 
since excessive modesty is not one of his 
failings. Many of his comments on men 
and campaigns will be questioned, but he 
has given the world a lively bit of import- 
ant history. 


An Individualist’s Creed* 


James O. Fagan made his first appear- 
ance in the literary world as a successful 
short story writer many years ago, using 
for composition the hours not needed for 
sleep or his duties as a tower switchman 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Then his 
pen was silent until his series of papers 
appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly,” which 
caused a great deal of comment. In his 
autobiography, just published, he gives the 
story of his life from the time he left 
Scotland as a lad to take a position as 
cable operator in South America, to the 
present, when he is still engaged as a 
switchman. 

This account is written, not so much to 
exploit his varied if rather commonplace 
experiences, as to reveal the workings of 
his mind. He had many opportunities to 
rise in his calling, but preferred to work 
in his own way, exercising native thrift 
and spending his idle hours in self im- 
provement. The text of this book, as that 
of former ones, is that the railway busi- 
ness is not conducted properly at present, 
that labor organizations exercise too much 
influence, so that managers are unable to 
make the proper rules or to enforce those 
which are supposedly in effect. Recog- 
nizing certain benefits which have come 
from organization, he insists that they tend 
to destroy individualism and suppress the 
best that is in many employes who have 
no proper interest in their work. This 
book has a philosophy which is well worth 
considering in these days, when transporta- 
tion systems are growing larger and have 
much more work to do than was supposed 
possible twenty years ago. 


The Sunset of the Confederacyt 


General Morris Schaff has once more 
brought his personal knowledge, his care- 
ful study of military events and his un- 
bounded sentiment to play upon a chapter 
of Civil War history and has chosen the 
Appomattox campaign for his canvas. It 
hardly need be said that this distinguished 
artist has used his colors to advantage, and 
we have not only veritable history in detail, 
but a great picture, and also a poem in 

*THEr AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIVIDUALIST. By 
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prose. Often as this last week has been 
described, the present narrative is the best 
of all, for it deals impartially and in detail 
with events in both armies from the rush 
out of the lines of Petersburg to the sur- 
render of Appomattox. By means of an 
excellent map many things are made clear 
to the ordinary reader which are com- 
monly understood only by close military 
students. 

But the charm of the book inheres in 
those rhapsodies which appear every few 
pages, those tributes to those who fell in 
battle as well as to some who survived a 
series of remarkable ordeals. To mix this 
material with a cold narrative requires 
great skill, and no one has done it so well 
as General Schaff. The closing pages are 
an apotheosis of war and peace which are 
certain to live in the literature of the great 
conflict. 


General Early’s Memoirs* 


“Bad Man Early,” as General Lee used 
to call General Jubal A. Early, wrote his 
reminiscences shortly before his death, 
and their publication now is of interest, as 
must be any contribution to the history 
of the Civil War by those who participated 
in it to an important degree. Unfortu- 
nately General Early was one of those 
whose military career was clouded at the 
end, and his book is naturally a defense. 
What he says for himself in this respect is 
interesting, but for the purposes of im- 
partial history it lacks proportion. 

General Early was an impetuous fighter, 
but a man of many moods. General Long- 
street brought the charge against him in 
his own book that Early was derelict at 
Gettysburg and did not want victory. 
This would be hard to prove and is not 
justified by the facts in the case so far 
as known, and Early’s mental attitude is, 
of course, unknowable, but General Gor- 
don also accuses him of losing great op- 
portunities. Early was a West Pointer 
who was practicing law when the Civil 
War broke out. He soon rose to the rank 
of a brigade, then to command a division, 
and was finally placed over a corps and 
sent to the Shenandoah Valley, where he 
fought Sheridan. The portion of the book 
dealing with this campaign in the Valley 


~-*GENERAL JuBAL A. Earty. J. B. Lippincott 
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is the most important feature of the book, 
as it has been ignored to a large extent by 
Confederate writers. Early’s own account 
does not give us the popular idea of 
Sheridan’s brilliant successes in the Valley, 
but gradually we find that, according to his 
own story, Early was fought to a frazzle 
and was relieved of his command, although 
not until the last act in the drama was 
being played. 

His accounts of the various campaigns 
are interesting, because we get some new 
sidelights aside from his own justification, 
which will be accepted or not very much 
according to the reader's predilections and 
his previous study of this important era 
in our history. 


The Stolen Bridegroom* 


The degenerate condition of the women 
of the East is a scathing criticism against 
the moral as well as spiritual standards of 
our country. That twenty centuries of 
training based upon Christian foundation 
should allow women to exist as the down- 
trodden element in society is an unpardon- 
able condition. 

The horrors of child marriage are skil- 
fully depicted in Kashabai, who, through 
the theft of a five-year-old bridegroom on 
the wedding night, was left a forlorn child 
widow. With the curse of an_ irate 
mother-in-law, Kashabai, charged with the 
death of the bridegroom, is cast out of 
home. In the midst of confusion she 
escapes and walks until overcome with 
hunger and fatigue. 

Passers-by gaze at her, hurling insults 
upon an outcast Brahmin widow, fearing 
to touch her lest they be contaminated. 

In utter helplessness and want, Kashabai 
is found by a missionary, who tenderly 
comforts and leads the outcast to the com- 
pound. Kashabai’s latent possibilities are 
here revealed, and as a faithful nurse and 
missionary her life is devoted to the serv- 
ice of others. 

Such is the effect of a gospel of charity 
upon one benighted Indian girl. Other 
chapters entitled “Anandibai,” “That They 
May Be One,” “The Connecting Link,” 
likewise present encouraging results of the 
Gospel story. May “we whose hearts are 
lighted by wisdom from above” enlist our 


*TuHe SToLEN Bripecroom. By Anstice Abbot. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


substance and our sympathy to evolve a 
life for our fellow comrades free from the 
throes of ignorance and sin, and inspire a 
hope and comfort wholly unknown to the 
women in the realm of Hindooism. 


When I Was a Child* 


This third book of Yoshio Markino has 
the same fault as his second—it is egotis- 
tical. Then his English! It has been de- 
scribed as “quaint”; this is true of his 
idioms, but there is nothing quaint about 
ungrammatical speech. It savors of affec- 
tation, considering the long years of study 
of the language and residence in both 
America and England. 

Nevertheless the book is well worth read- 
ing, especially the early chapters, that tell 
of his childhood in Japan, with all the 
strange Oriental customs and ceremonies. 

The story ot this man’s life is a remark- 
able one, calling out sympathy, interest and 
admiration. He has overcome obstacles 
from the beginning in his efforts to study 
English and Art, to get to America and 
England. 

He is in the early thirties, and his career 
as writer and artist is largely before him. 
He is ambitious and painstaking, and will 
undoubtedly succeed. 


Elemental Forces in Home Missionst 


The official positions which Dr. Barnes 
holds in more than one great body inter- 
ested in home missions must favorably 
predispose his readers at the start. This 
book, like some of those by Speer and a 
few other writers, deals with general basic 
ideas rather than with immediate studies 
of the field. The trend of the argument 
may be surmised from the six chapter 
heads—“International Ideals,” “Ectinic 
Migrations,’ “Creative Pioneering,” “So- 
cial Justice,” “National Neighborhood,” 
“Cooperative Action.” 

The last chapter takes up the analogies 
of cooperation in the mineral and vegetable 
worlds to human social organization and 
even to relation between the infinite God 
and fleshly man as expressed in our Lord’s 
term, “Kingdom of Heaven.” In his chap- 
ter on Justice the author does not quite 
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get to the bottom of the ethical fact of 
justice as the fundament of morals, but 
he gives timely criticisms of modern injus- 
tice, nevertheless. The book, while short 
of the profound, makes its best appeal to 
those who are willing to do a little thinking. 


The Bayreuth Letters of Richard 
Wagner* 

Not only to the music lover, but also to 
the general public, Richard Wagner’s Bay- 
reuth Letters will prove most interesting. 
In them is told the story of the aspirations, 
struggles, and final triumph of Germany’s 
great musical genius in establishing at 
Bayreuth an ideal theater, with a band of 
chosen artists, and an audience assembled 
for the sake of the art work. 

This correspondence furnishes a clear 
and sustained story of the five years pre- 
ceding the first Bayreuth Festival, in 1876. 
The enormous work involved in this under- 
taking, the brief triumph, and the years 
of worry and anxiety over the debts in- 
curred are clearly brought out in these 
letters, and bring home to the reader the 
heroic qualities of the man. It is inter- 
esting to note here that at the time of his 
greatest financial embarrassment it was 
America who came to the rescue. Theo- 
dore Thomas suggested that Richard Wag- 
ner be asked to write a Centennial March 
for the formal opening of the Centennial 
in Philadelphia, and the “Woman’s So- 
ciety of the Centennial Committee” 
pledged itself to raise five thousand dollars 
for it. 

Those familiar with the writings of 
Richard Wagner know how clear and 
strong is his style. Miss Caroline V. Kerr 
has made excellent translations, and by 
supplying the connecting links, has admir- 
ably bound the letters together. 


On Emerson and Other Essayst 

The three biographical essays which 
make up this volume were written orig- 
inally as introductions to French transla- 
tions of selected works of Emerson, of 
Hardenberg, and of Ruysbroeck. The 
second of these men is better known in 
literature by the name of Novalis. 
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Frankly, these essays, like the philosophy 
they describe, lead us—to quote from the 
book—“Upon mountains whose summits 
do not seem natural or habitable to us, 
and where we often breathe with diffi- 
culty.” 

Interest in America will center chiefly 
around what Maeterlinck has to say of 
Emerson. The Sage of Concord is thus 
characterized: “Behold Emerson, the good 
morning shepherd of pale meadows, green 
with new optimism, both natural and 
plausible. He does not lead us to the edge 
of a precipice.” A little later attention is 
called to the fact that Emerson “has no 
more knowledge of life than the others, 
but he affirms with more courage and he 
has confidence in mystery.” (The italics 
are those of the reviewer.) The strange 
thing about this essay is that Maeterlinck 
says not a single word about where or 
when Emerson was born or lived. He is 
much more specific about Novalis and 
Ruysbroeck. The only inference one may 
draw is that the author knows little, if any- 
thing, about the personal life of the man 
who edited “The Dial” of the American 
Transcendentalists. 

Even a cursory examination of the book 
will show, however, that Maeterlinck has 
been influenced in his philosophy by the 
writings of Emerson. The American 
philosopher is mentioned and quoted in 
the other essays. “He is the sage of com- 
monplace days, and commonplace days are 
in the sum the substance of our being.” 
Carlyle is spoken of as “The spiritual 
brother of Emerson.” 

Herein lies, for us, the chief interest of 
these essays. They illumine the mystic 
philosophy of the author of The Life of 
the Bee and of The Blue Bird as they try 
to interpret the writings of the three phil- 
osophers, Emerson, Hardenberg and 
Ruysbroeck, who blazed the trail on “the 
hillside of an ideal humanity.” 

JAMES MELVIN LEE. 


Letters of U. S. Grant* 


Mr. Cramer has rendered substantial 
service to the memory of his distinguished 
uncle by giving to the world these letters, 
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which show Grant in the intimate rela- 
tions of private life. The years covered 
by the letters were, for the greater part, the 
period of their author’s public career, and 
they undoubtedly form a companion vol- 
ume to the Personal Memoirs. It may be 
said that this volume will tend to confirm 
the image of Grant that has slowly formed 
during the last quarter century, rather 
than to throw any new light upon his aims 
and character. One main note dominates 
these letters—a calm, firm tone of mind 
which is not cast down by defeat, nor 
much elated by victory. Lowell said of 
Grant’s face that it was “all prose,” and 
even in these communications addressed to 
father and sister the hall-mark of prose is 
always in evidence. There is a certain 
amount of repression of anything emo- 
tional, even in the letters written from the 
battlefield, but one detects an undertone of 
loyal affection which makes the great com- 
mander seem intensely human. 

Typical is the letter which Grant wrote 
to his father from Galena, Illinois, on 
April 21st, 1861. “Whatever may have 
been my political opinions before,” he 
says, “I have but one sentiment now. 
That is, we have a Government and laws 
and a flag, and they must all be sustained. 
There are but two parties now, traitors 
and patriots, and I want hereafter to be 
ranged with the latter, and I trust the 
stronger party. I do not know but you 
may be placed in an awkward position, and 
a dangerous one pecuniarily, but costs 
cannot be counted. My advice would be 
to leave where you are if you are not safe 
with the views you entertain. I would 
never stultify my opinion for the sake of 
a little security.” His view of the war is 
concisely expressed in a letter written 
from Corinth in August, 1862, “I am sure 
that I have but one desire in this war, and 
that is to put down the rebellion.” Like 
Lincoln, Grant clearly saw that the prob- 
lem was, first of all, the preservation of 
the Union. How strange the decrees of 
Fate! Five years before Grant became 
the foremost Union general, he was writ- 
ing to his brother that he hoped to get a 
place in the custom house at $1200 a year. 
Within ten years from the date of that 
letter Grant was occupying the highest 
office in the gift of the American people. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Beauty and the Jacobin* 


The reader finds Mr. Tarkington in his 
best vein in this capitally written romance, 
which has been arranged in dramatic 
form. The author has never written 
dialog more piquant ard sparkling. There 
is no lull in ‘the interest, which is awak- 
ened in the first scene, and the nature of 
the very novel climax is cleverly hidden 
until the last moment. The time and the 
surroundings are calculated to suggest the 
romantic. The scene is in a garret room 
of a lodging house of the Lower Town, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, in the twilight of a 
dark November day of the year 1793. It 
is the year of the Terror and a young man 
and two women, all members of the 
French aristocracy are in the room, plan- 
ning to escape on board a waiting vessel 
through the aid of forged passports. One 
of the women is the man’s widowed sister, 
and the other a striking beauty, whom the 
young marquis desires to marry. The 
dialog reveals the various characters of 
the occupants of the room—the fearful, 
anxious widow, the perplexed and des- 
perate man, and the haughty girl who, be- 
cause of her attachment to the republican 
cattse, imperiously sweeps away the doubts 
and worries of the other two. 

The beautiful Eloise indulges in some 
exceedingly bitter sarcasm at the marquis’ 
expense, and in the midst of it the “Mar- 
sellaise’” is heard under the window, the 
house is surrounded by soldiers, and a 
thundering rap at the door demands ad- 
mittance in the name of the French Re- 
public. Eloise and the marquis are hur- 
riedly sent into an adjoining room, and 
Madame Laseyne unbars the door to 
Valsin, an agent of the Republic, and his 
lieutenant. From this point onward the 
situation grows in dramatic intensity. 
Valsin displays the cleverness of a master 
at repartee, and his flashing wit soon routs 
Madame Laseyne and brings Eloise, flam- 
ing with indignation, into the room. Then 
ensues a pretty battle between the beauty 
and the Jacobin, with the fortunes waver- 
ing at times, but the chances favoring 
Valsin. He flouts Eloise, denies that she 
is the celebrated Citizeness d’Anville, alter- 
nately awakens fear and anger, and 
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frankly says that he knows the marquis 
is in the next room. He has a grievance 
against her lover, and he proceeds to tell 
what he is going to do with that gentleman 
in a style that drives the girl frantic, espe- 
cially as the marquis is listening on the 
other side of the door. When all appears 
to be over it gradually dawns on Eloise 
that Valsin has been subtly suggesting a 
plan of escape in the hearing of all three. 
The agent writes a passport for three 
women, and _ shouting with laughter, 
watches the marquis go down the stairs 
in safety, clumsily disguised in feminine 
garb, with his sister and Eloise. So the 
play ends, and surely no more brilliant and 
fitting denouement could be imagined. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Poems and Plays of William 
Vaughn Moody* 


Moody’s poems and dramas are here 


collected and introduced by a full and 
sympathetic essay from the pen of his 
friend and colleague at Chicago Univer- 
sity, Professor Manly. How well this 
friend understands Moody’s work may be 
judged by this passage concerning the 
poetic dramas: 


All three of the dramas are in a large measure 
symbolic, and should be interpreted and judged 
as such. Strictly dramatic and subject to the 
laws of dramatic speech and action they were 
never intended to be, as was shown in the 
drama first written and published, “The Masque 
of Judgment,” by the presence of such dramatis 
personae as the Spirits of the Throne- Lamps, the 
Lion and the Eagle of the Throne and Spirits 
of the Saved and of the Lost; by the predomi- 

nance of descriptive, expository, and lyric poetry, 
and by the very title of the drama. The critic 
may prefer dramatic action to broad oratorio- 
like movement, but the poet has the right to 
choose his form and medium and to be judged 
by his success in that. Strictly speaking, “The 
Masque of Judgment” is in structure and per- 
sonae more like a mediaeval mystere than a 
masque, but Moody, who was familiar with these 
forms of drama, chose the term “masque” to 
indicate the symbolic character of his technique 
and to justify the large majesty of the action. 


Professor Manley speaks of the dead 
poet as highly endowed in body, heart, 
mind and soul; “that so strong and sweet 
a soul is with us here no more is an irrep- 
arable loss. A strong, as well as 


-*THE PorMS AND PLAys OF WILLIAM VaUcHN 
Moopy. Edited by John M. Manly. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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a fine spirit, he had never compromised 
with circumstances or fate, and he could 
well say at the end, as he said long before 
in “Song-Flower and Poppy” 


Heart, we have chosen the better part! 
Save sacred love and sacred art, 
Nothing is good for long. 


Joun RussELy Hayes. 


The Lyric Year* 


Something like an annual salon of 
American verse this collection aims to be. 
Ten thousand poems, by nearly two thou- 
sand authors, were offered. Of these one 
hundred were chosen; and the prizes for 
the three best poems have been awarded 
to Orrick Johns, Thomas Augustine Daly 
and George Sterling. The volume will be 
issued annually, and each year the sum 
of one thousand dollars will be given by 
an anonymous donor, divided into a first 
prize of five hundred dollars, and two sec- 
ond prizes of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. The first prize this year goes to 
Mr. Johns for his poem, “Second Ave- 
nue,” the second to Mr. Daly for “To a 
Thrush,” and the third to Mr. Sterling 
for “An Ode on the Centenary of the 
Birth of Robert Browning.” The judges 
were Edward J. Wheeler, editor of “Cur- 
rent Literature and president of the 
Poetry Society of America; William 
Stanley Braithwaite, author of Lyrics of 
Life and Love, and editor of several 
poetical anthologies ; and Ferdinand Earie, 
author of a volume of “Sonnets” and edi- 
tor of The Lyric Year. In addition to 
the prize-winning poems, The Lyric 
Year has among its hundred contributors 
Percy MacKaye, Ridgely Torrence, Bliss 
Carman, Josephine Preston Peabody, Her- 
mann Hagedorn, Edwin Markham, Kath- 
arine Lee Bates, Richard Burton, Flor- 
ence Earle Coates, Olive Tilford Dargan, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Witter Bynner, 
Madison Cawein, John Erskine, Edward 
J. O’Brien, Robert Haven Schauffler, Clin- 


ton Scollard, Edith M. Thomas, John 
Hall Wheelock and George Edward 
Woodberry. 


Mr. Earle, the editor, says: “Our twen- 
tieth century poetry is democratic, scien- 
tific, humane. Its independence reveals 


—*Tue Lyric Year 
Edited by Ferdinand Earle. 





One Hundred Poems. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 
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the liberating touch of Walt Whitman, 
sweet with robust optimism. It reflects 
the exhilarating trend that is sweeping 
over continental music, painting and 
poetry. The editor has endeavored to 
give preference to poems fired with the 
Time spirit and marked by some special 
distinction, rather than to mere technical 
performances—poems representative, as 
much as possible, of the work done to-day 
in America, rather than an index of his 
personal taste.” How admirably he has 
succeeded in an exhibition of taste, in its 
wider artistic meaning, as well as fulfill- 
ing the purpose of voicing the Time spirit, 
a reading of this. volume will attest, and 
must earn for him the commendation and 
gratitude of the public. 

Many beautiful poems might be quoted, 
some of them equal even superior to 
the prize poems. Thus Anna Twitchell’s 
sonnet, “The Wife,’ may be given: 


He sees the wife, from slim young comeliness, 
With bearing of his children and their care, 
Grow stooped and withered, and the shining hair 
That was his pride grow thin and lustreless, 
He strives to ease the load her shoulders bear, 
Lifting a burden here, a burden there, 

Or offering some clumsy, rare caress, 

3ut ah! her girl face never was so fair, 
And eyes and lips that answer to his desire 
Are limned with sacred meaning to him now: 
To his rapt sight, an angel might aspire 

To claim the statue of her soul or wear 

The halo that surrounds her mother brow. 


It would seem better if hereafter the 
editor of The Lyric Year should limit 
the length of the poems offered, to a true 
“lyric” length—if we take Herrick and 
Burns and Shelley as the exemplars, of 
say twenty to forty lines; for several of 
the uncrowned poems in the present vol- 
ume are brief songs or intimate reveries 
that have more of the impassioned quality 
than belongs to the elaborate odes and 
poems that received the prizes. Such a 
lyric is Mr. Wheelock’s “Confession” of 
twelve lines, beginning, 


Look in my songs and you shall find her, 
Though from my lips a name so dear 
Be uttered never, lost forever— 
Lean with your heart and listen here! 


Mr. Erskine’s fine vision of “The Sea- 
Gull’ — 
Was it the sea-gull that folded its wings 


At the centre of peace? 
Or was it my soul? 
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Robert Hlaven Schauffler’s “To Brown- 


ing the Music-Master” is of his usual 
swift and original imaginative style. “New 


York,” a glowing piece by Mrs. Coates; 
“From a City Street,” by Armond Carroll ; 
‘The Whisper of Earth,” by Edward J. 
O’Brien, a tender vision of spring’s awak- 
ening, with a touch of mystical sympathy 
some piously affectionate brother 
in an old monastery garden— 


as of 


Powers, dominations urge the budding of the 
crocus, 
Cherubim are singing in the most cool stone, 
Seraphim are calling through the channels of 
the lily, 
God has heard the earth-cry 
His throne. 


and journeys to 


Mrs. Brower’s nobly-conceived “Dedi- 
cation,” the pitiful dirge over “Selma,” 
by Willard H. W right: ; Louis Unter- 


meyer’s “Cabban in the Coal Mines ;” Mr. 
Robert Wheeler's cheerful tribute to 


“Pat;”’ “He Whom a Dream Hath Pos- 
sessed,” by Shaemas O’Sheel; Madison 
Cawein’s “Voice of April;’—these are 
characteristic briefer poems, some of 


which, one feels, missed a prize only by 
reason of coming into competition with 
ampler and more sustained poems. Among 
these latter, and belonging rather to the 
spacious and long-drawn harmonies of 
Edmund Spenser’s school, notable contri- 
butions, beside the three prize poems, are 
Bliss Carman’s “Mysteriarchs,” Ridgely 
Torrence’s “Ritual for a Funeral,” Jos- 
ephine Preston Peabody's “Woman-Song,” 
Grace Conkling’s “Golden- Throated Pas- 
toral Horn,” Edna Millay’s “Renascence.” 
Joun Russett Hayes. 


The Romance of Nice* 

The author gives as his reason for add- 
ing to the already large amount of litera- 
ture on Nice and the nearby country, the 
fact that many of the books are either out 
of print or inaccessible to the majority of 
readers. ‘The book opens with the legends 
that surround Nice, weird and fanciful 
they are, too. There is one that tells how 
Eve, on passing from the Garden of Eden, 
after the expulsion, plucked a lemon and 
carried it with her in long wanderings 
until at last she and Adam found a country 
with gently sloping hillsides overlooking 

*THE RomMANCE oF Nick. By John D. E. 
land. F. A. Stokes Company. 


Love- 
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the sea. Here, casting the much traveled 
lemon to the ground, she cried: “Increase 
and multiply, O golden fruit, in this gar- 
den, which is worthy of thy beauty.” Thus 
were born the lemon trees on the Riviera, 
and thus did our first parents, driven out 
from the earthly Paradise for the sake of 
a common apple, find another, thanks to a 
lemon of gold.” 

Nice has had many sponsors, for Greece 
as well as Italy had a hand in the making, 
and later on France. The origin of the 
name is Greek—Niké (victory) and signi- 
fied the victory of the Phoczns over the 
Carthaginians and the Tyrrhenians near 
the Island that is now Corsica, 

Nice has played its part in the religious 
history of the world, as well as the secular, 
and has had in its early as well as its later 
days, many distinguished visitors, popes, 
kings and queen, probably the most loved 
of all being her late Majesty, Victoria of 
England. 

The book is full of information, abounds 
in legendary lore, is well written and well 
illustrated. 

M. M. Hoopes. 


Trois Mois D’Enseignement aux 
Etats-Unis—Notes et Impres- 
sions D’un Professeur 
Francais* 


Gustave Lanson, one-time substitute of 
Ferdinand Brunetiére at the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, present Professor of 
French Literature at the Sorbonne and au- 
thor of Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
caise, undoubtedly the most widely read 
manual of French Literature that has ever 
been published, is regarded by his admir- 
ers as the prime author of a veritable 
revival of the study of literature in 
France, and is styled by them now “the 
reducer of literature to history,” and now 
“the discoverer of the scientific form of 
literary history.” 

In his young manhood, M. Lanson 
taught “rhetoric” in various provincial or 
Parisian lycées. Dissatisfied, not to say 
disgusted, with the methods of instruc- 
tion then current—methods which, for 


*Trois Mots p’'ENSEIGNEMENT AUX Evats- 
Unis—Nortes Et IMPRESSIONS D'UN PROFESSEUR 
Francais. By Gustave Lanson. Paris. Hachette 
et Cie. 


that matter, he himself employed—he re- 
solved to attempt a reform. He opened 
his campaign at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Sociales with a memorable lecture 
in which he assailed pretty nearly every- 
thing the traditional French rhetorician 
holds dear, and he has kept the field ever 
since. “In less than ten years,’ says 
Pierre Leguay, in Universitaires d’Au- 
jourd’ hui, “M. Lanson has revolutionized 
the study of French literature, determined 
vocations and formed disciples, some of 
whom are singularly devoted to him. His 
influence upon the young men of the Uni- 
versity is none the less potent because it 
only dates from yesterday. He has recon- 
ciled two tastes which seemed irrecon- 
cilable—the taste for literature and the 
taste for science; he has inaugurated the 
scientific study of literature.” 

M. Lanson performed all the duties of a 
regular professor at Columbia University 
during the fall semester of 1911, and he 
has recorded the impressions of his 
American sojourn in a volume entitled 
Trois Mois d’Enseignement aux Etats- 
Unis. He is peculiarly qualified, by vir- 
tue of the rdle he has played at home, to 
“size up” the American university world 
of which he was temporarily a part, and, 
for this reason, his book should prove 
particularly valuable to the members of 
his own profession. But he did not limit 
his observation to this university world by 
any means. Wherever he went, he kept 
his eyes and ears wide open, and he has 
much to say in consequence that makes 
interesting and suggestive reading for 
students of national characteristics on 
both sides of the sea. “The crude type of 
American,” to quote one of Mr. Lanson’s 
keener observations, 


wants his office in the highest, the most sumptu- 
ous, the dearest building, in the building whose 
hall is the vastest and the most bedecked with 
the rarest marbles, in the building which has the 
most imposing rows of rapid express elevators 
to transport him in a twinkling to the fifteenth, 
to the twentieth story. Hence the success of 
the Singer Building. He feels the need of wast- 
ing to prove that he has money; he must have 
too mach heat in his house, too much food on 
his plate, a too powerful motor for his auto, 
too much electricity to light him withal. He 
must have cocktails and sweets, red pepper and 
preserves, boiling drinks and ice water, butter 
cooled with ice and bread straight from the oven 
that burns his fingers. His palate detects no 
delicate savor; he must have extreme, contradic- 
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tory sensations; then, and not till then does he 
really feel. He relishes beauty only in the de- 
struction or in the brutal defeat of nature. He 
despises the light nature provides; architects 
build him sumptuous mansions provided, as the 
formula goes, with all the modern comforts; and 
at noon, on the brightest days, he needs electric 
lights in his room, in his office, at his lunch. I 
have even seen, in big hotels, dining rooms with- 
out windows. Because man has invented artificial 
light, he can do without the sun; but for the 
present he still allows the sun to make vege- 
tables grow. There is fine talk of making, in 
the middle of the Charles River, between Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, an artificial island as a site 
for a cathedral. It will be beautiful, because 
it will cost a great deal of money, and because 
it will be a triumph of human force. The river 
which spreads out in a magnificent sheet, will 
be disfigured thereby; but what can be interest- 
ing about a superabundance of water which has 
come without human help? 


Note that these strictures apply to a 
single class of Americans. In general, the 
author is indulgent of American idiosyn- 
crasies and whimsicalities, tolerant of 
American ideas and ideals and apprecia- 
tive of the American temperament. 

M. Lanson devotes a chapter to a study 
of the statistics of the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the year 1909- 
1910, which show that in the high schools 
of the United States taken as a whole 
German is much more taught than French. 
In the New England States, on the con- 
trary, French is more generally taught 
than German. “It is the French Cana- 
dians,”’ observes M. Lanson, “who are the 
principal factor of our superiority in the 
latter section.” It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that it is the German pop- 
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ularity of German in several other sec- 
tions of the country. 
ALVAN F, SANBORN. 


Nietzsche and Art* 

This book embodies three lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Anthony Ludovici in Ig10, 
at University College, London. The au- 
thor first discusses the anarchy in modern 
art and the causes of this anarchy, and 
then he gives Nietzsche’s definition of art, 
and shows how his principles apply to 
whatever is best in the art of the past. 

In all the fine arts, according to Mr. 
Ludovici, chaos and anarchy rule. There 
is neither a direction, a goal, nor a purpose. 
The modern lay student has certain stand- 
ards by which to judge literature, but has 
no standards by which to judge art. He 
frequently has to inquire the name of the 
artist before he dares venture an opinion 
of his work. As an illustration of this 
Mr. Ludovici cites the controversy which 
raged round the Berlin wax bust that Dr. 
Bode declared to be a Leonardo. It was 
assumed that if it was by Leonardo it was 
a great work of art, and if by Lucas noth- 
ing of the kind. The intrinsic merit of the 
work was not considered. 

Whether the reader agrees with the 
Nietzschean principles or not he cannot fail 
to be interested in the book. It is written 
with great sincerity of belief, and even 
where the reader’s opinions are most at 
variance with the author’s interest is held, 
and thought is provoked. 


*NIETZSCHE AND Art. By Anthony M. Ludo 
Vici. 


John W. Luce & Co. 
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AFTER LoNG YEARS AND OTHER STORIEs. 
Translated from the German by Sophie A. Mil- 
ler and Agnes M. Dunne. 

Quaint “sunshine and shadow sketches” com- 
prise this volume of tales of European countries. 
In every instance there is an application of the 
Biblical truth relative to bread cast upon the 
waters. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Back Home. 
By Irwin S$. Cobb. 

A series of related stories originally printed 
in “The Saturday Evening Post.” They are 
racy and vividly drawn sketches of aspects of 
life in Western Kentucky. The author, with 
independence but with undoubted truth, denies 
the validity of the usual description of the aver- 
age Southerner as typifying “Southern pride” 
and “hot Southern blood,” and “old Southern 
families’—as something radically different from 
characteristics of other folk in other parts of 
the country. An author who dares to take such 
a position as this is to be trusted, on the face of 
it, in his portrayal of characters more real than 
fictitious. George H. Doran Company. 


Bruty Fortune. 
By William R. Lighton. 

Billy Fortune, a cow-puncher, is the peculiar 
hero of this book. Full of humor, Billy often 
aids in the love-making and match-making of 
his friends, but himself is never taken seriously 
enough by women. Perhaps Billy’s whole dif- 
ficulty in never getting a wife is that he loves 
not one, but all, women. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Bior oN THE EscutcHEon, A. 
By May Wynne. 

Another historical novel in which the French 
Revolution and its effect upon the neighboring 
countries is forcibly presented. 

Although Michael Berrington’s father was a 
traitor, it fell to Michael to preserve the family 
honor to his best ability. How he became en- 
tangled among the French revolutionaries fills 
the pages with thrilling adventures. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


First Hurpie, THE. 
By John Reed Scott. 

Mr. Scott joins the short-story writers, but 
differing from many authors, tells a snappy tale 
with dash and vim that makes it bound to win. 
“The First Hurdle,” from which the book de- 
rives its name, is a clever story of a nearly- 
broken engagement which, instead of ending in 
bitter disappointment, has a clever, wholly un- 
usual denouement. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Girt or Azou Hassan, THE, 
By Frances Perry Elliott. 

A delightful tale of a wealthy young man 
who, seeing a pretty young woman outside of 
the antique shop of Abou Hasson, falls in 
love with her and determines to meet her. 

The rug bought at Abou Hassan’s by the girl’s 
aunt is a magic one. By merely putting one’s 
foot upon it, one can neither be seen nor heard. - 

How the magic rug aids in the hero’s love- 
making and leads to peculiar complications is 
well worth finding out from the book itself. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


HeattH to His Majesty, A. 
By Justin McCarthy. 

The principal character in this book is merry 
Charles II of England, who, exiled when his 
father’s head was removed, wins his way back 
again to the throne. 

Charles II and a number of his cronies at 
the beginning of the story are in a bad state in 
Holland. The way in which Charles obtains 
food for himself and his followers is funny in 
the extreme, since it hinges upon his own merry, 
witty nature. 

The royalist, Jane Lane, and her brother 
finally form a plot to get Charles back again on 
the throne and the “Merry Monarch” comes into 
his own. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Jim Davis. 


By John Masefield. 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
while Jim Davis was innocently at play, he 
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became acquainted with the hiding-place of 
some contraband goods belonging to smugglers 
and night riders along the Devonshire coast. 
His observations and knowledge of some secrets 
resulted in his being kidnaped and shipped on 
board a “lugger” chased by a French “cutter,” 
and numerous unenviable experiences by land 
and sea. 

The book is one which adventure-lovers will 
peruse with delight. F, A. Stokes Company. 


KING OF THE CAMORRA, 
By Baron Bernardo Quarenta di San Severino. 

A book that leaves an unpleasant taste in 
one’s mouth. Not one lovable character is 
among those who belong to that unlawful or- 
ganization, the “Camorra” of Italy. 

The King of the Camorra, really an adven- 
turer who poses as several entirely different 
people, holds full sway over all the members of 
this body, killing when and where he wishes. 

The heroine of the story, if heroine there is, 
is a young Italian girl whose love for a heart- 
less murderer sends her to kill the man who 
sends her lover to prison. 

The crimes committed by the various mem- 
bers of the Camorra are all told with the most 
horrible details. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 
MAN at THE Lone LAKE, THE. 
By Verna Sheard. 

A victim of morphine, through circumstances 
for which he is not to blame, Dick Wynn comes 
to Lone Lake to get ‘away from the world with 
the hope of recovering his lost soul. 

Near his home at Lone Lake lives the “Old 
Man,” a fine specimen of excellent physique, 
until a stroke makes him almost helpless. 

Wynn is asked to go for the old man’s grand- 
daughter, Nance, who proves to be a delightful 
and charming girl, with whom he falls in love, 


but a half-breed determines to win the girl 
for himself and finally makes off with her. 
Fortunately both Nance and Wynn _ have 


friends and Nance is finally restored to the 
man she loves and they go quietly away from 
this wilderness. Cassell & Co. 


Puiuip Drv. 

In Philip Dru, the anonymous author, adver- 
tised as a man prominent in political councils, 
seeks to propel us, fictionally, into the period 
1920-35. He tells us in a somewhat unconvinc- 
ing manner just what is likely to occur through 
the ascendancv of the political machine and pre- 
datory wealth. There is, to boot, a somewhat 
ridiculous civil war and much preaching of more 
or less socialistic tinge. The book undoubtedly 
possesses heroic material, but the author’s power 
of narration is not equal to handling his great 
knowledge of things political, or to developing 
the germ of stirring drama which his conception 
contains. The story drags—the people are pup- 
pets. Philip Dru, the great character oppor- 
tunity of the book, is unreal and pedantic and 
the love story is absurd. The probability of a 
political boss keeping in his office a dictagraph 
which he carelessly permits to betray him, is 
a bit of a strain upon the reader’s credulity. 
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The book in more skilful hands might have been 
great. B. W. Huebsch. 


Ruopy. 
By Frances S. Brewster. 

is a young girl who is given away 
to a cross, old man who makes her life mis- 
erable. Later, she marries, but no happiness 
results, for her husband proves to be a weak- 
ling and runs off whenever he is needed. 

W. Jacobs & Co. 


Rhody 


George 


SARA, 
By Francis Stocker Hopkins. 

Sara was a charming maiden of the early 
nineteenth century, capable in all branches of do- 
mestic science, but absolutely no judge of char- 
acter. Strangers, investigating for stone-coal 
upon her father’s property in Western Penn- 
sylvania, excited her interest. Her home being 
visited by burglars about this time, she imagined 
they and the coal prospectors the same. Many 
laughable incidents grew out of her mistake 
when she met the titled gentleman socially. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


SCUFFLES. 
By Sally Nelson Robins. 

“A scuffler is one who struggles to keep that 
station in life in which God has placed her— 
a scuffler is absolutely feminine,” and is in this 
case a widow with four small children. With 
five hundred dollars, she determined to face 
the world and make a livelihood which would 
enable her to uphold her station. Boarding- 
house management in an exclusive neighborhood 
was hardly conducive to much financial sup- 
port, but withal the necessary scuffling, the 
ambitious woman won out. 

Many situations, deplorable to participants, 
are utterly ludicrous from a fiction viewpoint. 

Alice Harriman Company. 


Town, THE. 
By Tod Robbins. 

This book purports to be “a novel presenta- 
tion in fiction form of the impulse and desire 
which mould the lives of men.” The author 
claims to have seen great truth through a long 
lasting murky shadow and he has accordingly 
made a sensational and unpleasant story which 
has not added merit to glare. 

Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


SPIRIT OF THE 


STALWARTS, THE. 
By Frank E. Channon. 

A thrilling story relating how Oxonians 
fought for Protestantism during the reign of 
Bloody Mary is depicted with horrible vividness 
in this volume. The stalwart students fear- 
lessly entered into the combat, forgetful of all 
except the cause for which they earnestly strug- 
gled. American Tract Society. 


THREE Knaves, THE. 
By Saul G. Greenleaf. 

In this detective story of unusual interest, 
the three knaves successfully baffle one another 
by the varied roles which they play. For a 
time they had worked in unison, but when one 
of the trio was apprehended for crime, his pals 
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forsook him and each other, to avoid implica- 
tion. From Australia they crossed to London 
where they appeared to work in harmony, but 
knowing one another’s weaknesses, they mis- 
trusted each other. Regardless of the frequent 
aliases of the three (changed as they entered 
strange towns), the author keeps their positions 
sufficiently clear to avoid misunderstanding. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Wuy I Lerr My Huspanp, 
3y Virginia T. Van der Water. 
In one of our popular magazines not long 
ago, these stories were published separately, 


POETRY 


NorsEMAN, THE. 
By Elizabeth Alden Curtis. 
A four-act drama in blank verse, with the 
strong, simple absorbing northern atmosphere. 
Of the theme the author writes: 


“This tale, that runs not smooth, of two who 

loved,— 
Of two who loved transcendently, and so 
Turned the gods’ eyes upon them, and drew 

down 
Hatreds, and obstacles, and plotted woe— 
Not singly stands this tale!” 

The Mosher Press. 
Poems or Country LIFE. 
By George S. Bryan. 

One of the “Farmers’ Practical Library,” in 
this case an anthology of verses from writers 
of all ages and standing concerning life in the 
country, as, for instance, Bryant’s “Planting of 
the Apple Tree” and Hamlin Garland’s “Dakota 
Wheat Field.” Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Port, THE Foo. AND THE FarriEs, THE. 
By Madison Cawein. 

A book of beautiful verse, in Mr. Cawein’s 
delicate, wistful vein, calling up old memories 
of childhood joys and the delights of country 
life and Arcadian happiness. 

These lines will show Cawein’s charm and 
pathos : 


The garden, whispering through its flowers, 
Spoke to her heart of many things, 
That helped her pass the twilight hours 
With old, divine rememberings. 
There she would wander like a ghost, 
Or stand just where the white rose swings, 
And listen, for an hour almost, 
How Dusk went by on nighthawk wings. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


RuyMEs oF Exp. 
By Herbert Ferguson. 

This poet has a gift of rich pictorial imag- 
ination and resounding phrase. We wish for 
more books from one who writes such lines as 
these: 


. . . Of the golden pagodas of Burmah, 
With mellow bells ringing to prayer, 

And the vastness of swarming Cathay, 
Where the porcelain palaces are, 


creating much interest at the time. They are 
quite intimate revelations of some of the pres- 
ent day matrimonial troubles. 

They make interesting but not always pleas- 
ant reading, for in many of the stories, the 
matrimonial barque has come to grief upon 
the rocks. There are seven in all—and each 
treats of a separate phase or problem of mar- 
ried life. Sometimes the picture alone is pre- 
sented—sometimes the answer to the problem is 
given. But whether there is an answer or not, 
they are stories to make one think, for there is 
no lack of food for reflection. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


And withal you shall read of strange countries 
Which only my Morco had seen, 
Of deserts that burn like red embers, 
And valleys delightfully green. 
Sherman, French & Co. 
RoapsipE Fire, THE. 
By Amelia J. Burr. 
Choice verses of sentiment and of sojourning 
in memoried places, as this of Mary Stuart’s 
Edinburgh: 


Through the gray streets her memory singing 
goes— 
A melody bewilderingly sweet 
That stammering strive we vainly to repeat. 
George H. Doran Company. 


ROMANCE, VISION AND SATIRE. 
Translated by Jessie L. Weston. 

These English alliterative poems of the four- 
teenth century are ably modernized by Miss 
Weston, who has shown herself a sympathetic 
translator with command of felicitous verse. 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knights, Adventures 
of Arthur at the Tarn Wadeling, Morte Arthure, 
Cleanness, Patience, Pearl, and two verses of 
The Vision of Piers the Plowman, make up the 
contents. Here is an example of the beautiful 
spirit and musical flow of these versions: 


To please that Prince is a task full light 
For the Christian sold,—to His peace they 
wend— 
For I have found Him by day and night, 
A God, a Lord, and a faithful Friend. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Soncs oF A SyRIAN Lover. 
3v Clinton Scollard. 
Mr. Scollard carries off the Oriental illusion 
well in these brief and beautiful poems, as here: 


Unto my love I lift my face, 
Unto my love I bow my knee; 
My Mecca is that sacred place 
Wherein my love may be! 
Elkin Mathews. 


Vaunt oF MAN AND OTHER Poems, THE. 
By William Ellery Leonard. 

Poems of love and reverie, of travel and hero- 
ism, showing delicate sympathies and warm feel- 
ing. His free-metred poem “For the New Year” 
shows his style. Here is part of it: 
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“In Winter, may you read beautiful books, 
watch the fire leap and crackle in the grate, and 
see through the window the full moon on the 
drift and trees; 

In Spring, may there be children at the table, 
and through the open door sight of blossoming 
shrubs and sound of singing birds.” 

B. W. Huebsch. 
Vitta MrraFIore. 
By Frederic Crowninshield. 

These are sonnets and lyrics by a romantic 

wanderer in America and Italy—summing up in 
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felicitous phrases his impressions of beautiful 

and renowned scenes and of various personal 

moods. Almost any passage will show the poet’s 

delight, these lines as well as any: 

We rounded Sappho’s 

Greece! 

Upon the right Ulysses’ island lay deep leafy- 
ee 

While sea and earth and sky bespoke sweet 
peace. 


rock—lo, there was 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Dr. McLArEN OF MANCHESTER, 
By E. T. McLaren. 

The sister-in-law and cousin of Dr. Alex- 
ander McLaren has written a modest but thor- 
oughly appreciative biographical sketch of this 
great preacher and exegete of our own day. 
li is a life story as well as a portrait of char- 
acteristics and a record of superb achievement. 
Dr. McLaren was one of the most exalted char- 
acters, one of the most scholarly Biblical stu- 
dents and preachers and yet one of the most 
retiring and modest of men. He received hon- 
ors continually from all kinds of sources from 
the king down, but remained unspoiled and in- 
spiringly exemplary and efficient to the end. 
The book is exceedingly readable and well worth 
while. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 
By Charles R. Gibson. 

Brief biographies of the great scientists of 
the world, among them Roger Bacon, Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Franklin, Dar- 
win, Kelvin and Maxwell, explaining the va- 
rious conclusions to which the researches of 
each brought him and giving many interesting 
anecdotes. A book for both students and gen- 
eral readers, generously illustrated from por- 
traits. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


History OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA. 
By Peter Wiernik. 

One hundred years ago there were less than 
ten thousand Jews in this country; now there 
are more than two millions, of whom about one- 
half live in New York City. For the first time 
an effort is made to collect information about 
the Jews from the time they first came to this 
country to the present and to put together the 
data in readable shape. Naturally to compress 
all this information into a single volume re- 
quires a good deal of éditing away of other- 
wise interesting material, but the author has 
managed to do his work successfully for his 
purpose. It contains some biographies of no- 
table American Jews and a considerable body of 
statistical matter of interest. 

The Jewish Press Publishing Company. 


Hupson Tayior iN Earty YEARS. 
By Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor. 
This fine authoritative volume is to be fol- 
lowed by another in due time. It is sub-titled 


“The Growth of a Soul,” for a considerable part 
of it is devoted to the years of preparation for 
and the influences which contributed to the 
great work of its subject. It thus recognizes 
that God directs the preparatory years of His 
mightiest servants as well as the work itself. 
Hudson Taylor was a man of such colossal en- 
dowment and accomplishment that a_ bulky 
biography was to be looked for. The authors 
are the son and daughter-in-law of Mr. Taylor 
who were unusually well equipped with mate- 
rial, having among other manuscript resources, 
the twelve volumes of manuscript of his early 
letters as copied by his mother. It is unneces- 
say in this brief space to do more than mention 
the lofty spiritual motif of this work, its revela- 
tion of the unfolding of a great soul in attrac- 
tive garb, and the portrait and other illustrations 
frequently interspersed with the text. This 
is one of the great missionary biographies. 
George H. Doran Company. 


JourNAL oF A Country WoMAN, THE. 
By Emma Winner Rogers. 

“While the earth revolves we can never es- 
cape toil and trouble, cares and fears, but we 
can get strong and free and joyful in the coun- 
try, ready to bear our burdens with smiling 
faces and steady nerves.” 

The author’s enthusiasm over natural beau- 
ties and living close-to-Nature, in the shadow 
of the Palisades, becomes contagious and her 
journal, besides being one of unusual merit, is 
restful and refreshing. Eaton & Mains. 


Kinc’s CurrERS AND SMUGGLERS. 
By E. Keble Chatterton. 

A popular account of the King’s Cutters of 
1700-1855, producing the background against 
which many of the famous piratical feats of 
that period took place. These are bits of his- 
tory that generally escape the average reader, 
and yet in many ways they are more fascinating 
than fiction. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Lire-Boat AND Its Story, THE. 
By Noel T. Mettley. 

A complete history of the life-boat and the 
part it has played in the tradegies and comedies 
of the sea. It takes up the construction, the 
development, the methods of use and its place 
in the work of rescue in both America and 
Europe, and it gives numerous pictures to sub- 
stantiate the text. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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EpouARD MANET, 

By Louis Hourticq. 
Puvis DE CHAVANNES. 

By Andre Michel. 

Two volumes in a new series, “French Artists 
of Our Day,” containing excellent biographical 
studies to accompany reproductions of the paint- 
ings, with each of which there is a full de- 
scription. Artistically bound and _ decorated, 
they are illustrated with special process plates 
of a superior order. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


PRISONER OF WAR IN VIRGINIA. 
By George Haven Putnam. 

Major Putnam, the well-known publisher, in 
this little volume extends somewhat a paper 
read before his commandery of the Loyal Le- 
gion. It is an account of his experiences as a 
prisoner of war in Libby Prison and later at 
Danville. He was a young officer who was 
captured at Cedar Creek in the fall of 1864. 
His account of the experiences of a prisoner 
does not greatly vary from that of many others 
save in the fine literary touch which he gives 
it. He had his share of hardships, but was 
fortunate in being one of the officers paroled 
in Richmond for a time to distribute clothing 
sent under truce to the Federal prisoners. He 
had some rather unique experiences at this 
time. There is no trace of bitterness in the 
narrative: on the contrary he is exceedingly 
fair, even generous to his captors save in a few 
individual instances where unnecessary brutality 
was used. His accounts of escapes and attempts 
at eScape are told with some humor and a good 
deal of spirit. The personal note throughout 
is fine. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


QuEEN ANNE. 
By Herbert Paul. 

A new and revised edition of an admirable 
study of the English queen and her reign, cov- 
ering the politics, literature, society and man- 
ners of what has always been considered one 
of the great periods of English history. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SouTH SEAs. 
By John La Farge. 

Mr. La Farge left behind him impressions 
and notes covering his stay in Samoa and Fiji. 
His pictures of life on the South Seas are 
widely and welcomely known; the things he 
saw from which he made the pictures, how 
he saw them and what he thought and felt 
about them are the things he tells about in 
the journals from which this large, handsome 
volume has been compiled. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


RETROSPECTION. 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

In his extreme age Mr. Bancroft has 
written some account of his life and especially 
of the way in which he collected his famous li- 
brary of books and manuscripts dealing with 
the history of America, particularly of that por- 
tion originally held by the Spaniards. He de- 
scribes the way in which he wrote his famous 


histories and then indulges in some reflections 
on persons, politics and events in a rambling 
sort of way which betray a fine attitude toward 
life but decreasing powers of concentration and 
logical arrangement. Mr. Bancroft has rendered 
an invaluable service in his collections and his 
histories which at least will serve future histor- 
ians. He is now well past eighty esa he still 
thinks in terms of California. In spite of the 
book being rather incoherent at times, there 
is much in it that is of interest and there is 
some instruction. 

The Bancroft Company. 


Socra, Lire in Otp NEw ORLEANS. 

Mrs. Eliza Ripley died a few months ago 
in her eighty-first year. Previously she had 
published in the New Orleans “Times-Demo- 
crat” a series of papers dealing with life in 
that city and suburbs during her girlhood. 
They have now been issued in a well-printed 
and fully illustrated volume. While the value 
of book is largely local, there is a good deal of 
interest to all in her accounts of the ways and 
manners of people three generations ago. She 
writes with simplicity and there is undoubted 
charm in the atmosphere which she recreates 
for modern readers. 

D. Appleton & Coa. 


SotpieR BisHop, Extison Capers, THE. 
By Walter B. Capers. 

A painstaking memorial of General Capers, 
who afterwards became a bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, by his brother. Young Capers 
had some experience in military affairs before 
the war began and rose rapidly to positions of 
responsibility, being in command of a brigade 
at the close. He was a valiant knight, with 
high purposes and utterly fearless in the face 
of danger. After the war many opportunities 
came to him for political promotion and he 
would probably have been governor of South 
Carolina had he not put such things behind 
him to enter the church where he was a faith- 
ful and beloved priest who was not only made 
a bishop, but given many positions of respon- 
sibility, all of which he discharged with great 
fidelity and success. His was a beautiful life 
devoted to the service of others and the me- 
morial is worthy of him. 


Neale Publishing Company. 


True TaALes oF Arctic HERoIsM IN THE NEW 


Wor p. 
By A. W. Greely. 

Stories of Arctic explorers, written in sim- 
plified form for the benefit of the average reader, 
and making an especial appeal to boys. The 
subjects considered are Henry Hudson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Peterson and a number of 
lesser known adventurers and Arctic inhabit- 
ants who have exhibited daring and brave en- 
durance in the lands of ice. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


WomMEN oF THE DEBATABLE LAND, THE. 
By Alexander Hunter. 
A book of reminiscences by a Confederate 
veteran of Fauquier County which was the de- 
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batable land of the Civil War, so called because 
it was overrun frequently by both armies and 
was the section in which Mosby’s guerillas 
showed most of their activities. The book is 
written as a tribute to the women of that sec- 
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tion who suffered and endured much for the 
cause dear to their hearts. It is an interesting 
piece of sentiment wholly destitute of any lit- 
erary quality. 

Cobden Publishing Company, Washington, D. C. 


RELIGION 


Apipinc HELP For CHANGING Days. 
By G. H. Knight. 

Brief devotional sermons for early morning 
use. A quiet hour book that will appeal to 
those who spend their quota of time before the 
day’s work in meditation upon things divine. 

George H. Doran Company. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS. 
By Charles Stelzle. 

The Superintendent of the Bureau of So- 
cial Service of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church (North) has written 
another notable book. Mr. Stelzle comes very 
near to being a genius—if indeed he be not 
truly that. He made a niche for himself in 
the organized church, he compelled ecclesiastic- 
ism and wooden theology to sit up and take 
notice. He has made a link between the Church 
and the labor union because he is right and the 
workingman wants the right. The ecclesiastics 
have, in some quarters, trembled at his power 
and have shaken their finger at him. But he is 
still the Church’s labor officer and agent. This 
book is packed with facts—statistical and other 
—such as every minister, every earnest Chris- 
tian needs to pore over, to have on tap and to 
regulate his world relations by. Let the book 
go into every preacher’s study and let it speak 
the truth for the millions who need it. 

J. H. Revell Company. 


\UTOGRAPHS OF SAINT Pau, THE. 
3y Marcus D. Buell. 

A remarkably clear and cogent argument for 
the Pauline authorship of the Epistles generally 
attributed to the great Apostle. It is pointed 
out that each Epistle bears at its close the auto- 
graph of Paul. These cannot, of course, be 
verified as to penmanship, but there is another 
autograph, consisting of the self-revelation of 
the writer which can be verified. From the 
Epistles Dr. Buell constructs a portrait of Paul, 
strongly marked by many outstanding charac 
teristics of thought, disposition and ideal. He 
then compares this portrait closely with that 


painted by Luke, Paul’s close companion, in 
The Acts. His conclusion is that “‘As face 
answereth to face in water,’ so does the Paul 
of the Epistles to the Paul of Luke.” A very 
suggestive little book of a hundred pages. 
Eaton & Mains. 


CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE Op TESTAMENT, THE 
By Frederick Carl Eiselen. 

Many teachers and parents are looking for a 
book to put into the hands of young—or even 
older—people who are unable to reconcile the 
traditional view of inspired Scripture with the 
demands of a scientific age. Here is a book 
that does not beg the question or evade the 
issues or dogmatize in a circle, but in a plain, 


popular way meets the difficulties with good 
common sense as well as with reverence. The 
heads under which the subject is presented are 
the relation of the Old to the New Testament, 
and to science, criticism, archaeology, compara- 
tive religion; with a concluding chapter on the 
permanent significance of the Old Testament. 
For its purpose the book can be highly recom- 
mended, 

Eaton & Mains. 


EFFICIENT RELIGION, 
By George Arthur Andrews. 

Ten sermons, modern in tendency, but with- 
out complete orientation to the modern point 
of view; sensible, not profound; readable, not 
brilliant; thoughtful, not incisive or gifted with 
original insight. They will interest many and 
help many, as they are charged with the reverent 
Christian spirit and desire to elucidate the prac- 
tical aspects of the Christian life. 

George H. Doran Company. 


FaitH, FREEDOM AND THE FUTURE. 
3y Peter Taylor Forsyth. 

The question before the author in this highly 
specialized study is not that of the Spirit versus 
the letter, but “Where, in the victory of spirit, 
room is to be found for any control at all or 
place for any norm of the spiritual life.” Is 
our last resort to authority or subjectivity ? 
What is the place of the Bible in Christianity ? 
If the letter is not final, what is? Is all in- 
terpretation at the mercy of subjectivity? Is the 
Christ of the Bible the Redeemer or only the 
symbol of humanity? The dissenters of the 
Reformation were vexed with the same question 
as we have now—that of the final Word and 
the free Spirit. The object of this book is 
to trace this issue. The interest in Christ to- 
day centers about two ideas: one is the center 
of spiritual humanity, the other is the center 
of the will and grace of God. The latter is 
the author’s point of view. The dogmatic 
Christ is the only key to great history. The 
whole discussion turns largely on the historic 
relation of Anabaptism and Independency. And 
it is pursued with searching knowledge and in 
vigorous literar-- style. The author’s vocabul- 
ary is rich and voluminous. The typography is 
open and clear and inviting. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


FRAGRANCE OF CHRISTIAN IDEALS, THE. 
By Malcolm James McLeod. 

This is a little book of ninety pages in praise 
of the strong and homely virtues of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is charmiagly written, full of 
poetic touches, and fragrant with the ideals of 
a man of gracious character. It touches the 
whole range of life: business, home, church and 
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nation; and pleads for the expression of true 
religion in every sphere. It is a wholesome 
and refreshing book and should have a wide 
reading. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Gist OF THE Lesson, THE. 
By R. A. Torrey. 
Dr. Torrey’s notes on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons for 1913. Vest-pocket size, 


bound in leather. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


GosPEL OF THE LILiEs, THE. 
By Rev. Dr. Edward O. Guerrant. 

This book is made up of twenty-five addresses 
on topics suited to evangelistic meetings. With- 
out the sweet Southern accent and winsome per- 
sonality of the author they are quite ordinary 
exhortations. The author has had a most in- 
teresting career among the mountain folk of the 
South. Sherman, French & Co. 


ILLUMINED Lire, THE. 
3y Helen Van Anderson-Gordon. 

A little book, beautifully made, but incom- 
prehensible. It is another of the many produc- 
tions spun out of a Christian-Science-like view 
of man and the universe. Indeed, in reading 
it one is strongly reminded of Mrs. Eddy’s own 
work, though nowhere does the author declare 
her allegiance to the author of the Science and 
Health. Certain sentences of the book contain 
beautiful sentiments, but the work as a whole 
lacks both clearness and adhesiveness. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 


IMMORTALITY AND MopERN THOUGHT. 
By Watson Boone Duncan. 

Books that bear lofty ideals are needed al- 
ways and anyone with a message assuring us 
that a man’s life doth not consist in the abund- 
ance of things he possesses will get a hearing 
by some. The author writes intensely on his 
theme. He has collected many quotations from 
authors who have also expressed their beliefs. 
It is a reassuring book and these are the books 
needed. The book makes no pretension to 
scholarship nor does it consider the philosophi- 
cal attitude. It is a warm, cheerful affirmation. 

Sherman, French & Co. 
INCREASE OF FaitH, THE. 
By Francis J. McConnell. 

This volume contains the Merrick Lectures 
for 1912 delivered in the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The author is an ex-president of De- 
Pauw University and a Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The thesis which Bishop 
McConnell has set forth in his earlier books, 
The Diviner Immanence and Religious Cer- 
tainty, is here expressed in a charming way. 
It deals with all phases of life and thought 
and presents a vision of good times, great 
men and a conquering God. It affords a sure 
basis for faith and sets asviration free. The 
book breathes the air of the modern man. It 
deals with things bravely and courageously. 
Such books are enheartening. It is the “yes” 
of a noble soul who knows what he believes and 
why he believes. 

Eaton & Mains. 


INTELLECTUAL RELIGION. 
By Thomas Curran Ryan. 

The author of this book is a member of the 
Wisconsin Bar. It is a refreshingly frank dis- 
cussion of some problems in philosophy and 
theology, viz.: Finite and Infinite, Law, Cause, 
Intuition and Reason, Life and Death, The Fu- 
ture of Theology and The Problem of Evil, 
etc. Whether.one agrees, or disagrees, with the 
conclusions reached, the book is interesting. 
There is much good sense and wisdom to be 
found outside professorial chairs. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


Is Jesus Gop? 
By Graduates of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

In an introductory note Professor Warfield 
says: “It owes its origin to an attempt by the 
members of a class in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, during the session of I9QII-I9I2, to 
give a reasoned answer to a series of questions.” 
The book is interesting. Essays of theological 
students on such a topic are not convincing. 
The person of Christ will ever lure men by 
attractiveness and elusiveness to write and 
preach and aspire. 

American Tract Society. 


Kincpom or Gop AND AMERICAN LiFe, THE. 
By Chauncey B. Brewster. 

In this neat little book the able bishop of 
Connecticut writes with clearness and firmness 
of those moral conditions now making themselves 
felt as a reality throughout the nation. Neces- 
sarily, the burden of the message is social and 
democratic, making for good citizenship, the 


right relation of the Church to the industrial 


and busy world, and spiritual integrity in the 
whole life. The style is unaffected, strong and 
attractive. 

Thomas Whittaker. 


MEN AND THE KINGDOM. 
B- J. C. Massee. 

Short chapters in the interest of the “Men 
and Religion” movement by the minister of a 
congregation in which the attendance is nearly 
one-half men. Men and the Kingdom, in its 
various aspects, is the theme on which Dr. 
Massee speaks with earnestness and hope. The 
book is neither brilliant nor profound,.but an 
author so effective in his pastorate ought to 
have power over the reader also. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


MESSAGES FOR THE Morninc WATCH. 
By C. G. Trumbull. 

This is composed of devotional studies in 
Genesis averaging one page to a study. It 
is a book of collateral reading on the Sunday 
School lessons for 1913. In a helpful, straight- 
forward way Mr. Trumbull had done this piece 
of work. It will do what many devotional books 
fail to do—keep the reader awake. It is done 
in clear English and this is most commendable. 
Such a book affords a real spiritual uplift in 
the quiet hour of the Morning Watch. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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OUTLINES OF Missionary Hisvory. 
By Alfred DeWitt Mason. 

It is not easy to write an “outline” of a vast 
historical subject so as to be even fairly read- 
able. Dr. Mason has, however, covered this 
immense ground with credit to himself and with 
value to the cause of missionary education. A 
book was much needed that might be used as 


a suggestive source book for ‘mission study 
classes. The period covered reaches from 


Apostolic times down to our own. It centers 
mainly about persons and is therefore largely 
biographical. But it is also a repository of 
such statistical gatherings as is absolutely neces- 


sary to an intelligent study of the growth of 
Christianity. The missionary chronology is 
especially worth notice as a conspectus for 


rapid survey. As a work of reference even 
more than for continuous reading the book is 
to be heartily commended as worthy of a place 
in every church, Sunday-school or pastor’s li- 
brary as well as for the thinking layman’s home 
service. George H. Doran Company. 


Pitot FLAME, THE. 
By Kelley Jenness. 

A religious book devoted to details of Meth- 
odism, experiences given in revival services and 
the reasons why “the religious fire” should be 
lighted in childhood and never allowed to be- 
come extinguished. 

Rev. Jenness is engaged in lighting 
flames and appeals to readers who 
reached by his magnetic influence. 

Sherman, 


pilot 
cannot be 


French & Co. 
REASONS AND REASONS. 
By James Moffatt. 


Unlike the majority of the volumes of ser- 
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mons published to-day this is one of high grade. 
The sermons, though conventional in form, are 
short and brisk. Without straining for effect 
of any kind they are the product of a finely 
cultured and literate pen as well as of a devoted 
and earnest Christian heart. The attractive 
make-up of the volume is in accord with the 


quality of the author’s work. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
Roap or Lire, THE. 
By Rev. John Kelman. 


In this volume Dr. Kelman has become the 
interpreter of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress to 
the new century. With painstaking care he has 
delved into the mass of Bunyan literature and 
sifted from it much biographical material il- 
lustrative of the immortal Progress. Thus the 
author of the Pilgrim’s Progress is made to 
interpret his book. With clear insight and broad 
sympathy Dr. Kelman analyzes the characters 


depicted, and skilfully clothes them in modern 
garb. This volume treats only of that stage of 
the journey which ends at Vanity Fair, but 
another volume is promised. The two will 
form a veritable library for the Bunyan en 
thusiast. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 
Some Morat REaAsoNs FoR BELIEF IN THE Gop- 


HOOD OF JEsUS CHRIST. 
By George P. Mains. 

An unassuming little hand-book of “evidences’ 
as described in the title. It will lead the hon- 
est skeptic to consider, will strengthen the be- 
liever who is worried with doubt, will give new 
inspiration to the teacher and counsellor of the 
young. 


Eaton & Mains. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN SCHOOL. 
By Jane Brownlee. 

An excellent dissertation upon school disci- 
pline and teachers’ methods. Written by a 
teacher of experience, it solves many problems, 
and it will pay the young teacher just starting 
out to follow its wise counsels carefully. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Civics FoR ForREIGNERS. 
By Anna A. Plass. 

An elementary text-book for the immigrant, 
teaching in easy words and short sentences the 
first principles of home life and politics as pre- 
sented in America. A book that will be widely 
used by those who help to prepare our for- 
eign population for citizenship. 


dD. on Heath & Co. 


ELEMENTS OF CHILD Stupy AND RELIGIOUS 
PEDAGOGY. 
The secretary of the New York Sunday 


School Commission of the Episcopal Church 
kas done a great work in forwarding the ad- 
vance of the Sunday-school in all its aspects. 
He has issued a number of text-books of re- 
ligious pedagogy in one branch or another and 
this ne wvolume is one of them. Dr. Smith oc- 


cupies the import int position of oe - orig- 
inal literature into forms usable and adaptable 
for all needs. He knows the source books, goes 
to them, and makes up a book of his own with 
a definite end in view. Thus we have here a 
useful compend of what is latest and best in 
the content of child study, of curriculum and 
grading, of class teaching and discipline, and 
of the psychology of the mind in training. 
Teachers who are vague in many of these things 
known to be in the air can find here an orderly 
presentation of the facts. 


The Young Churchman Company. 


First Book IN GERMAN. 
By E. W. Bagster-Collins. 
A new text-book, based on a different and 


more direct method of teaching German. A 
book for progressive teachers. 
The Macmillan Company. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. 
By Paul M. Pearson and Philip M. Hicks. 
A text-book for schools and colleges pre- 
pared by two Swarthmore professors. Long 
classroom and lecture platform experience have 
given Dr. Pearson the ability to write authori- 
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tatively on this subject, and the present work 
will supply a badly-felt need among teachers. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


KrEUZ UND QUER puRcCH DeutscHE LANDE. 
By Robert Mezger and Wilhelm Mueller. 
A first reader in German for early students 
in the high school. 
American Book Company. 


MAKING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, THE. 
By FPenjamin W. Bacon. 


Great AMERICAN WRITERS. 
By W. P. Trent and John Erskine. 


CoLonraL Periop, THE. 
By Charles McLean Andrews. 


MAKING OF THE EartH, THE. 

By J. W. Gregory. 
ELECTRICITY. 

By Gisbert Kapp. 
ErHICs. 

By G. E. Moore. 


MASTER MARINERS. 
By John R. Spears. 


MISSIONS. 
By Louise Creighton. 


PoniticaAL Economy. 
By S. J. Chapman. 

New issues in the “Home University Li- 
brary,” which now runs into many volumes, are 
of standard information covering a wide field 
of subjects. Henry Holt & Co. 


MIND AND HANpD. 
By Charles H. Ham. 
A third edition of a standard text-book on 
manual training, revised and brought up-to-date 
after several earlier editions. 


American Book Company. 


PuysicaL LABorATORY GUIDE. 
By Frederick C. Reeve. 
A new text-book employing a method that 
helps to clearness and orderliness, a volume that 
teachers and students will use to advantage. 


American Book Company. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE 
By Grant Milnor Hyde. 

A text-book for the prospective reporter, set- 
ting forth the first principles of the profession. 
Prepared by an instructor in journalism in the 
University of Wisconsin, the volume embodies 


practical experience and provides an abundance 
of concrete illustration that will be of especial 
value to the young man or woman just starting 
out in a newspaper career. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN REFERENCE Book FoR IQ13. 
Compiled by Albert A. Hopkins and A, Russell 
Bond. 

A year book of statistical and scientific in- 
formation, bringing all subjects of current in- 
terest up-to-date in their figures and discover- 
ies. The volume covers population, farms, 
foods, forests, mines, manufactures, commerce, 
railroads, telegraphs, wireless, telephones, pat- 
ents, copyrights, armies, navies, aviation, chem- 
istry, astronomy, weights and measures. 


Munn & Co. 


Sex EpucaTion. 
By Ira S. Wile. 

A clear statement of the whole subject of sex 
intercourse briefly put to make it understandable 
to all ages. One of the results of the growing 
belief in a knowledge of sex matters as op- 
posed to the old-fashioned ignorance and silence. 


Duffield & Co. 


TRAINING THE LittLE HoME MAKER. 

By Mabel Louise Keech. 
Kindergarten methods fully outlined and ex- 
plained for the use of teachers and parents. 
To follow the course according to the author’s 
plans should take two years, at one lesson a 
week. A full list of equipment is provided, 
with costs, and entertaining little songs are 
given with the music to accompany the lessons. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


VaLiaAnt WomMAN, THE. 
By “M. F.” 

The former works of this author, who wrote 
The Journal of a Recluse and Kirstie were 
striking studies, likewise this discussion of the 
educational problem is bound to claim the un- 
divided attention of parents and teachers who 
have children’s welfare at heart. The subject 
of the importance of thorough elementary in- 
struction and building firm foundations is for- 
cibly treated, also the error of cramming youth- 
ful minds with foreign languages and superficial 
instruction in many subjects of less importance, 
is greatly deplored. “After we have taught the 
pupil what will make him wiser and better, then 
teach him logic, geometry and rhetoric.” This 
argument seems the keynote of this painstaking 
instructor’s success. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


JUVENILES 


Famous Picrures. 
By Charles L. Barstow. 

A book that will teach appreciation of good 
pictures to children. It describes a long list 
of favorite masterpieces and provides anecdotes 
and biographies of the artists. The illustrations 
are attractive half-tone reproductions of well- 
known paintings. The Century Company. 


GREEN, THE. 
By J. A. Meyer. 

Full of fun and life, this book is especially 
good for young boys. The story is about a 
young American school-boy—a Freshman at 
Cleveland High School. 

The mark of the school is a big green “C,” 
which Jack was extremely anxious to wear and 
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which he was finally permitted to wear be- 
cause of his merit. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Lucky CHANCE, THE. 
By M. W. Loraine. 

An out-door story for boys, telling of the 
conditions in a silver mine out West to which 
two young boys go. Many adventures take 
place, including numerous struggles between the 
boys and some Mexican robbers. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


One Too Many, THE. 
By Mary Agnes Byrne. 
A tiny girl, supposedly an orphan, was cared 
for by a woman whose already-large family was 
sufficient responsibility in itself, consequently the 
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visitor became “the one too many.” By the 
strategy of a youthful playmate, the neglected 
child was kidnapped from her loveless home and 
installed where, unknown to all, she rightfully 
belonged. The book is a wholesome juvenile 
of an ordinary type. 

Saalfield Publishing Company. 


Younc FIsHERMEN, THE. 
3y Hugh Pendexter. 

Mr. Pendexter has begun a new series of 
books for boys entitled “Along the Coast Ser- 
ies. 

The story is of two boys who live among 
the Maine fishermen. One of them, Sidney 
Luce, is a fisherman by trade, but the other is 
a lumberman who becomes Sidney’s friend and 
stays with him. Small, Maynard & Co. 


CALENDARS 


Dutcu IpyLts. 

A handsome calendar for 1913—four large 
leaflets, with a color picture inset in each, the 
subjects being Dutch scenes of an artistic order. 


Raphael Tuck & Co. 


PicKwicK CLuB CALENDAR, THE. 

A novelty calendar, representing the Pick- 
wick Club out for a drive. The horses are 
movable and the figures are done in the true 
Dickens style. An interesting wall-piece. 


Raphael Tuck & Son. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN Minp, THE. 
3y Bliss Perry. 

These are admirable essays for promoting 
one’s love of country. Professor Perry explains 
our chief American attributes in a logical man- 
ner, and finds reasons for things as they are, yet 
not without the idealist’s plea for a better Amer- 
ica. Genial and humorous, always friendly, the 
author is a most agreeable essayest; and we trust 
he may give us further volumes of his sane 
disquisitions. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AMERICAN GRAPHIC ArT. 
3y F. Weitenkampf. 

A detailed and authoritative study of etching, 
mezzotinting, wood-engraving, lithography, illus- 
tration, caricature and the making of book plates 
and posters. It is probably the first volume to 
bring together existing scattered scraps of in- 
formation about the important subject of graphic 
art as it has been developed in America. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


AMERICANS AND OTHERS. 
3y Agnes Repplier. 

Pleasant and humorous essays, in which va- 
rious amusing things are narrated of authors, 
as of Wm. Godwin: 

“Crabb Robinson introduced him one evening 
to a gentleman named Rough. The next day 
both Godwin and Rough called upon their host, 
each man expressing his regard for the other, 
and each asking Robinson if he thought the 
other would be a likely person to lend him fifty 
pounds.” 

She tells this of the great lexicographer: “Dr. 
Johnson cherished a dim conviction that because 
he read, and Garrick did not, the proper place 


for Garrick’s books was on his—Johnson’s— 
bookshelves; a point which could never be set- 
tled between the two friends, and which came 
near wrecking their friendship.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ARNOLD BENNETT CALENDAR, AN. 
Compiled by Frank Bennett. 

A quotation from the works of Arnold Ben- 
nett for each day in the year, bound in an at- 
tractive volume—a book that Bennett admirers 
will wish to possess. 

George H. Doran Company 


ArtEMUS Warp’s Best SToriEs. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson has culled from Ward’s large col- 
lection of stories the most amusing and popular. 
William Dean Howells writes a brief introduc- 
tion and Frank A. Naukivell has made sketches 
that interpret in an entertaining way many of 
the points of the stories. 

Harper & Brothers. 


Artist’s Point oF Vitw, THE. 
By Royal Hill Millison. 

Counsels of perfection in the art of painting 
This little book of one hundred and fifty-nine 
pages offers not a few suggestions which the 
most finished artist will approve of, and which 
will be of much value to the young artist just 
setting out for himself. 

Here are hints as to sketching, on the grading 
of colors, on contours, on linear perspective, on 
how to impart “atmosphere,” how to deal with 
“shadows,” and a disquisition on “values.” Of 
course he has heard all this before in the class- 


(Continued on page 484) 
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Corporal Cameron 
By Ralph Connor 


Author of Black Rock, The Sky Pilot 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, balf-back, at a critical moment, a big football game in Edin- 
burgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the loyal support of his captain, Dunn, leaves his col- 
lege mates to “go to the devil”—in his own phrase. Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of circumstances, 
it presently looks as if he had begun to fulfill his threat, with the result that his pretty sister at home 
in the Scotch Highlands, and Captain Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted by a summons for 
Captain Cameron from his family solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased and mystified father 
immediately goes. In the meantime, the solicitor, having searched in vain for young Cameron, consults 
Dunn, the football captain, who in turn seeks Allan and finds him. Dunn and Cameron meet Captain 
Cameron in Mr. Rae's office and the mystery resolves itself into a question of a forged check. Unfortu- 
nately, Cameron has been much under the influence of liquor recently and cannot explain the matter. 
So that it becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who threaten prosecution, with a plea 
for leniency. This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae’s good judgment, proceeds to do, with the result 
that he antagonizes rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir Archibald,- however, has a niece 
who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to her uncle to help Cameron out, 
which leads to her becoming her uncle’s messenger to Mr. Rae, the solicitor. The next chapter tells about 
a dinner-party given later at Dr. Dunn’s, when Cameron’s departure to Canada is introduced through a 
discussion of the possibilities of that co'ony. Then we are taken back to Cameron’s home in the High- 
lands, to which he is about to bid farewell. But while there Martin brings word that Potts has con- 
fessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and makes it possible for him to leave the Glen without a 
shadow on his name. He returns to Edinburgh, takes leave of his friends there, and with a letter of in- 
troduction from Sir Archibald to a banker in Montreal, he sets sail for Canada. His first position in 
Canada, 4s clerk in a transportation company, is not a success, and he decides to try farming. After some 
waiting, he has an opportunity to befriend a sma'l boy, Tim Haley—and the elder Haley engages him as 
a farmhand. The next few chapters give a picture of life on the Haley farm, where Cameron makes many 
friends, but arouses the enmity of one Perkins, whois in love with Haley’s daughter, a girl who shows 
only too plainly her infatuation for Cameron, though the latter cares nothing for her. Finally, Mandy’s 
affection becomes so obvious that Cameron resolves to go West, but just as he is about to start an ac- 
cident overtakes him. Chance brings his old friend Martin to his aid, and through Martin he finds a place 
in the Far West, where he goes immediately upon his recovery. He joins a Surveyors’ gang and begins 
to have serious adventures, the first of which is losing his way in a blizzard from which he is practi- 


cally rescued by a strange man by the name of Raven, who insists upon taking him along on a mys- 
terious journey. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Stonies 


hours ago he was breakfasting with Mclvor 
and his gang in the camp by The Bow; now he 
was twenty or thirty miles away in the heart 
of the mountains and practically a prisoner in 
the hands of as blood-thirsty a looking Indian 
as he had ever seen, and a man who remained 
to him an inexplicable mystery. Who and what 
was this man? He scanned his face in the 
growing light. Strength, daring, alertness, yes, 


HE icy cold woke 
Cameron as the 
gray light came in 
through the dirty 
windows and_ the 
cracks between the 


logs of the grub- 
house. Already 
Little Thunder was 
awake and_ busy 
with the fire in the 
cracked and rusty 
stove. Cameron lay 
still and watched. 
Silently, swiftly the Indian moved about his 
work till the fire began to roar and the pot of 
snow on the top to melt. Then the trader awoke. 
With a single movement he was out upon the 
floor. 

“All hands awake!” he shouted. “Aha, Mr. 
Cameron! Good sleep, eh? Slept like a bear 
myself. Now grub, and off! Still blowing, eh? 
Well, so much the better. There is a spot thirty 
miles on where we will be snug enough. How’s 
breakfast, Little Thunder? This is our only 
chance to-day, so don’t spare the grub.” 

Cameron made but slight reply. He was stiff 
and sore with the cold and the long ride of the 
day before. This, however, he minded but little. 
If he could only guess what lay before him. He 
was torn between anxiety and indignation. He 
could hardly make himself believe that he was 
alive and in his waking senses. Twenty-four 





and kindliness, he read in the handsome, brown, 
lean face of this stranger, lit by its gray-brown 
hazel eyes and set off with brown wavy hair 
which the absence of a cap now for the first 
time revealed. 

“He looks all right,’ Cameron said to him- 
self. And yet when he recalled the smile that 
had curled these thin lips and half closed these 
hazel eyes in the cave the night before, and when 
he thought of that murderous attack of his In- 
dian companion, he found it difficult wholly to 
trust the man who was at once his rescuer and 
his captor. 

In the days of the early eighties there were 
weird stories floating about through the West- 
ern country of outlaw Indian traders whose chief 
stock for barter was a concoction which passed 
for whiskey, but the ingredients of which were 
principally high wines and tobacco juice, with a 
little molasses to sweeten it and a touch of blue 
stone to give it bite. Men of reckless daring 
were these traders, resourceful and relentless. 
For a bottle of their “hell-fire fluid” they would 
buy a buffalo hide, a pack of beaver skins, or a 
cayuse from an Indian without hesitation or 
remorse. With a keg or two of their deadly 
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brew they would approach a tribe and strip it 
bare of a year’s catch of furs. 

In the fierce fights that often followed, the 
Indian, poorly armed and half dead with the 
poison he had drunk, would come off second 
best and many a wretched native was left to 
burn and blister upon the plains or among the 
coulees at the foothills to mark the trail of the 
whiskey runners. 

In British territory all this style of barter 
was of course unlawful. The giving, selling, or 
trading of any sort of intoxicant to the Indians 
was absolutely prohibited. But it was a land 
of vast and mighty spaces and everywhere were 
hiding places where armies could be safely dis- 
posed, and therefore there was small chance 
for the enforcement of the laws of the Do- 
minion. There was little risk to the whiskey 
runners; and, indeed, however great the risk, 
the immense profits of their trade would have 
made them willing to take it. 

Hence all through the Western plains the 
whiskey runners had their way to the degrada- 
tion and demoralization of the unhappy natives 
and to the rapid decimation cf their numbers. 
Horse thieves, too, and cattle “rugtlers” operat- 
ing on both sides of “the line” “wdded to the 
general confusion and lawlessness that prevailed 
and rendered the lives and property of the few 
pioneer settlers insecure. 

It was to deal with this situation that the 
Dominion Government organized and despatched 
the North West Mounted Police to Western 
Canada. Immediately upon the advent of this 
famous corps matters began to improve. The 
open ravages of the whiskey runners ceased 
and these daring outlaws were forced to carry 
on their fiendish business by midnight marches 
and through the secret trails and coulees of the 
foothills. The profits of the trade, however, 
were still great enough to tempt the more reck- 
less and daring of these men. Cattle rustling 
and horse stealing still continued, but on a much 
smaller scale. To the whole country the ad- 
vent of the police proved an incalculable bless- 
ing. But to the Indian tribes especially was 
this the case. The natives soon learned to re- 
gard the police officers as their friends. In them 
they found protection from the unscrupulous 
traders who had hitherto cheated them without 
mercy or conscience, as well as from the whiskey 
runners through whose devilish activities their 
people had suffered irreparable loss. 

The administration of the law by the officers 
of the police with firm and patient justice put 
an end also to the frequent and bloody wars 
that had prevailed previously between the va- 
rious tribes, till, by these wild and savage people 
the red coat came to be regarded with mingled 
awe and confidence, a terror to evil-doers and 
a protection to those that did well. 

To which class did this man belong? 
Cameron was utterly. unable to decide. 

With this problem vexing his mind he ate 
his breakfast in almost complete silence, mak- 
ing only monosyllabic replies to the trader’s 
cheerful attempts at conversation. 

Suddenly, with disconcerting 
trader seemed to read his mind. 

“Now, Mr. Cameron,” he said, pulling out 
his pipe, “we will have a smoke and a chat. 


This 


accuracy, the 
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Fill up.” He passed Cameron his little bag of 
tobacco. “Last night things were somewhat 
strained,” he continued. “Frankly, I confess, I 
took you at first for a whiskey runner and a 
horse thief, and having suffered from these gen- 
tlemen considerably I was taking no chances.” 

“Why force me to go with you, then?” asked 
Cameron angrily. 

“Why? For your good. There is less danger 
both to you—and to me—with you under my 
eye,” replied the trader with a smile. 

“Yet your man would have murdered me?” 

“Well, you see Little Thunder is one of the 
Blood Tribe and rather swift with his knife 
at times I confess. Besides his family has suf- 
fered at the hands of the whiskey runners. He 
is a Chief and he owes it to these devils that 
he is out of a job just now. You may imagine 
he is somewhat touchy on the point of whiskey 
traders.” 

“Tt was you set him on me,” said Cameron, 
still wrathful. 

“No, no,” said the trader, laughing quietly. 
“That was merely to startle you out of your, 
pardon me, unreasonable obstinacy. You must 
believe me it was the only thing possible that 
you should accompany us, for if you were a 
whiskey runner then it was better for us that 
you should be under guard and if you were a 
surveyor it was better for you that you should 
be in our care. Why, man, this storm may go 
for three days and you would be stiff long be- 
fore anyone could find you. No, no, I confess 
our measures may have seemed somewhat—ah 
—abrupt, but believe me they were necessary 
and in a day or two you will acknowledge that 
I am in the right of it. Meantime let’s trust 
each other, and there is my hand on it, Cam- 
eron.” 

There was no resisting the frank smile, the 
open manner of the man, and Cameron took 
the offered hand with a lighter heart than he 
had known for the last twelve hours. 

“Now then, that’s settled,” cried the trader, 
springing to his feet. Cameron, you can pack 
this stuff together while Little Thunder and I 
dig out our bunch of horses. They will be half 
frozen and it will be hard to knock any life 
into them.” 

It was half an hour before Cameron had his 
packs ready, and, there being no sign of the 
trader, he put on his heavy coat, mitts, and cap 
and fought his way through the blizzard, which 
was still raging in full force, to the bunk-house, 
a log building about thirty feet long and half 
as wide, in which were huddled the horses and 
ponies to the number of about twenty. Eight 
of the ponies carried pack saddles, and so busy 
were Raven and the Indian with the somewhat 
delicate operation of assembling the packs that 
he was close upon them before they were aware. 
Boxes and bags were strewn about in orderly 
disorder, and on one side were several small 
kegs. As Cameron drew near the Indian, who 
was the first to notice him, gave a grunt. 

“What the blank blank are you doing here?” 
cried Raven with a string of oaths, flinging a 
buffalo robe over the kegs. “My word! You 
startled me,” he added with a short laugh. “I 
haven't got used to you yet. All right, Little 
Thunder, get these boxes together. Bring that 
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gray cayuse here, Cameron, the one with the 
rope on near the door.” 

This was easier said than done, for the half 
broken brute snorted and plunged till Cameron, 
taking a turn of the rope round his nose, forced 
him up through the trembling, crowding bunch. 

“Good!” said the trader. “You are all right. 
You didn’t learn to rope a cayuse in Edinburgh, 
I guess. Here’s his saddle. Cinch it on.” 

While Cameron was engaged in carrying out 
these orders Little Thunder and the trader were 
busy roping boxes and kegs into pack loads with 
a skill and dexterity that could only be the re- 
sult of long practice. 

“Now, then, Cameron, we'll load some of 
this molasses on your pony.” 

“Hello, Little Thunder, this keg’s leaking. 
It’s lost the plug, as I’m a sinner.” 

Sure enough from a small auger hole golden 
syrup was streaming over the edge of the keg. 

“T am certain I put that plug in yesterday,” 
said Raven. “Must have been knocked out last 
night. Fortunately it stood right end up or we 
should have lost the whole keg.” 

While he was speaking he was shaping a 
small stick into a small plug, which he drove 
tight into the keg. 

“That will fix it,” he said. “Now then, put 
these boxes on the other side. That will do. 
Take your pony toward the door and tie him 
there. Little Thunder and I will load the rest 
and bring them up.” 

In a very short time all the remaining goods 
were packed into neat loads and lashed upon the 
pack ponies in such a careful manner that 
neither box nor keg could be seen outside the 
cover of blankets and buffalo skins. 

“Now then,” cried Raven. “Boots and sad- 
dies! We will give you a better mount to-day,” 
he continued, selecting a stout built sorrel pony. 
“There you are! And a dandy he is, sure footed 
as a goat and easy as a cradle. Now then, 
Nighthawk, we shall just clear out this bunch.” 

As he spoke he whipped the blanket off his 
horse. Cameron could not forbear an exclama- 
tion of wonder and admiration as his eyes fell 
upon Raven’s horse. And not without reason, 
for Nighthawk was as near perfection as any- 
thing in horse flesh of his size could be. His 
coal black satin skin, his fine flat legs, small 
delicate head, sloping hips, round and well rib- 
bed barrel, all showed his breed. Rolling up 
the blanket, Raven strapped it to his saddle and, 
flinging himself astride his horse, gave a yell 
that galvanized the wretched, shivering, de- 
spirited bunch into immediate life and activity. 

“Get out the packers there, Little Thunder. 
Hurry up! Don’t be all day. Cameron, fall 
behind with me.” 

Little Thunder seized the leading line of the 
first packer, leaped astride his own pony, and 


pushed out into the storm. But the rest of the 


animals held back and refused to face the bliz- 
zard. The traditions of the cayuse are unheroic 
in the matter of blizzards and are all in favor 
of turning tail to every storm that blows. But 
Nighthawk soon overcame their reluctance 
whether traditional or otherwise. With a fury 
nothing less than demoniacal he fell upon the 
animals next him and inspired them with such 
terror that, plunging forward, they carried the 


bunch crowding through the door. It was no 
small achievement to turn some twenty shiver- 
ing, balky, stubborn cayuses and bronchos out 
of their shelter and swing them through the 
mazes of the old lumber camp into the trail 
again. But with Little Thunder breaking the 
trail and chanting his encouraging refrain in 
front and the trader and his demoniac stallion 
dynamically bringing up the rear, this achieve- 
ment was effected without the straying of a sin- 
gle animal. Raven was in great spirits, singing, 
shouting, and occasionally sending Nighthawk 
open mouthed in a fierce charge upon the lag- 
gards hustling the long straggling line onwards 
through the whirling drifts without pause or 
falter. Occasionally he dropped back beside 
Cameron, who brought up the rear, bringing a 
word of encouragement or approval. 

“How do they ever keep the trail?” asked 
Cameron on one of these occasions. 

“Little Thunder does the trick. He is the 
greatest tracker in this country, unless it is his 
cayuse, which has a nose like a bloodhound 
and will keep the trail through three feet of 
snow. The rest of the bunch follow. They are 
afraid to do anything else in a blizzard like 
this.” 

So hour after hour, upward along mountain- 
sides, for by this time they were far into the 
Rockies, and down again through thick stand- 
ing forests in the valleys, across ravines and 
roaring torrents which the warm weather of 
the previous days had released from the gla- 
ciers, and over benches of open country, where 
the grass lay buried deep beneath the snow, 
they pounded along. The clouds of snow ever 
whirling about Cameron’s head and in front 
of his eyes hid the distant landscape and en- 
gulfed the head of the cavalcade before him. 
Without initiative and without volition, but in 
a dreamy haze, he sat his pony to which he 
entrusted his life and fortune and waited for 
the will of his mysterious companion to de- 
velop. 

About mid-day Nighthawk danced back out 
of the storm ahead and dropped in beside Cam- 
eron’s pony. 

“A chinook coming,” said Raven. “Getting 
warmer, don’t you notice?” 

“No, I didn’t notice, but now that you call 
attention to it I do feel a little moze comfort- 
able,” replied Cameron. 

“Sure thing. Rain in an hour.” 

“An hour? In six perhaps.” 

“In less than an hour,” replied Raven. “the 
chinook will be here. We’re riding into it. It 
blows down through the pass before us and it 
will lick up this snow in no time. You'll see the 
grass all about you before three hours are 
passed.” 

The event proved the truth of Raven’s pre- 
diction. With incredible rapidity the tempera- 
ture continued to rise. In half an hour Cam- 
eron discarded his mitts and unbuttoned his 
skin lined jacket. The wind dropped to a gentle 
breeze, swinging more and more int» the south- 
west, and before the hour was gone the sun was 
shining fitfully again and the snow had changed 
into a drizzling rain. 

The extraordinary suddenness of these at- 
mospheric changes only increased the sense 
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of phantasmic unreality with which Cameron 
had been struggling during the past thirty-six 
hours. As the afternoon wore on the air be- 
came sensibly warmer. The moisture rose in 
steaming clouds from the mountainsides, the 
snow ran everywhere in gurgling rivulets, the 
rivulets became streams, the streams rivers, and 
the mountain torrents which they had easily 
forded earlier in the day threatened to sweep 
them away. 

The trader’s spirits appeared to rise with the 
temperature. He was in high glee. It was as 
it he had escaped some imminent peril. 

“We will make it all right!” he shouted to 
Little Thunder as they paused for a few mo- 
ments in a grassy glade. “Can we make the 
Forks before dark?” 

Little Thunder’s grunt might mean anything, 
but to the trader it expressed doubt. 

“On then!” he shouted. “We must make 
these brutes get a move on. They'll feed when 
we camp.” 

So saying he hurled his horse upon the strag- 
gling bunch of ponies that were eagerly snatch- 
ing mouthfuls of grass from which the chinook 
had already melted the snow. Mercilessly and 
savagely the trader, with whip and voice and 
charging stallion, hustled the wretched animals 
into the trail once more. And through the long 
afternoon, with unceasing and brutal ferocity, 
he belabored the faltering, stumbling, _half- 
starved creatures, till from sheer exhaustion 
they were like to fall upon the trail. It was a 
weary business and disgusting, but the demon 
spirit of Nighthawk seemed to have passed into 
his master, and with an insistence that knew 
no mercy they together battered that wretched 
bunch up and down the long slopes till at length 
the merciful night fell unon the _ straggling, 
stumbling cavalcade and made a rapid pace im- 
possible. 

At the head of a long slope Little Thunder 
came to an abrupt halt, rode to the rear and 
grunted something to his chief. 

“What?” cried Raven in a 
“Stonies! Where?” 

Little Thunder pointed. 

“Did they see you?” This insult Little Thun- 
der disdained to notice. “Good!” replied Ra- 
ven. “Stay here, Cameron, we will take a look 
at them.” 

In a very few minutes he returned, an eager 
tone in his voice, an eager gleam in his eyes. 

“Stonies!” he exclaimed. “And a big camp. 
On their way back from their winter’s trapping. 
Old Macdougall himself in charge I think. Do 
you know him?” 

“T have heard of him,” said Cameron, and 
his tone indicated his reverence for the aged 
pioneer Methodist missionary who had accom- 
plished such marvels during his long years of 
service with his Indian flock and had gained 
such a wonderful control over them. 

“Yes, he is all right,” replied Raven, answer- 
ing his tone. “He is a shrewd old boy, though. 
Looks mighty close after the trading end. Well, 
we will perhaps do a little trade ourselves. But 
we won't disturb the old man,” he continued, as 
if to himself. “Come and take a look at them.” 

Little Thunder had halted at a spot where the 
trail forked. One part led to the right down 


startled voice. 
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the long slope of the mountain, the other to the 
left, gradually climbing toward the top. The 
Stonies had come by the right hand trail and 
were now camped off the trail on a little shel- 
tered bench further down the side of the moun- 
tain and surrounded by a scattering group of 
tall pines. Through the misty night their camp 
fires burned cheerily, lighting up their lodges. 
Around the fires could be seen groups of men 
squatted on the ground and here and there 
among the lodges the squaws were busy, evi- 
dently preparing the evening meal. At one side 
of the camp could be distinguished a number of 
tethered ponies and near them others quietly 
grazing. 

But though the camp lay only a few hundred 
yards away and on a lower level not a sound 
came up from it to Cameron’s ears except the 
occasional bark of a dog. The Indians are a 
silent people and move noiselessly through Na- 
ture’s solitudes as if in reverence for her sacred 
mysteries. 

“We won't disturb them,” said Raven in a 
low tone. “We will slip past quietly.” 

“They come from Morleyville, don’t they?” 
enquired Cameron. 

at aw 

“Why not visit the camp?” exclaimed Cam- 
eron eagerly. “I am sure Mr. Macdougall would 
be glad to see us. And why could not I go 
back with him? My camp is right on the trail 
to Morleyville.” 

Raven stood silent, evidently perplexed. 

“Well,” he replied hesitatingly. “We shall see 


later. Meantime let’s get into camp ourselves. 
And no noise, please.” His voice was low and 
stern. 


Silently and as swiftly as was consistent with 
silence, Little Thunder led his band of pack- 
horses along the upper trail, the trader and 
Cameron bringing up the rear with the other 
ponies. For about half a mile they proceeded in 
this direction, then turning sharply to the right 
they cut across through the straggling woods 
and so came upon the lower trail, beyond the 
encampment of the Stonies and well out of 
sight of it. 

“We camp here,” said Raven briefly. 
remember, no noise.” 

“What about visiting their camp?’ 
Cameron. 

“There is no immediate hurry.” 

He spoke a few words to Little Thunder in 
Indian. 

“Little Thunder thinks they may be Black- 
feet. We can’t be too careful. Now let's get 
grub.” 

Cameron made no reply. The trader’s hesi- 
tating manner awakened all his former sus- 
picions. He was firmly convinced the Indians 
were Stonies and he resolved that come what 
might he would make his escape to their camp. 

Without unloading their packs they built their 
fire upon a large flat rock and there, crouching 
about it, for the mists were chilly, they had 
their supper. 

In undertones Raven and Little Thunder con- 
versed in the Indian speech. The gay careless 
air of the trader had given place to one of keen, 
purposeful determination. There was evidently 
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serious business on foot. Immediately after 
supper Little Thunder vanished into the mist. 

“We may as well make ourselves comfort- 
able,” said Raven, pulling a couple of buffalo 
skins from a pack and giving one to Cameron. 
Littke Thunder is gone to reconnoiter.” He 
threw some sticks upon the fire. “Better go to 
sleep,” he suggested. “We shall probably visit 
the camp in the morning if they should prove 
to be Stonies.” 

Cameron made no reply but, lying down 
upon his buffalo skin, pretended to _ sleep, 
though with the firm resolve to keep awake. 
But he had passed through an_ exhausting 
day and before many minutes had passed he fell 
inte a doze. 

From this he awoke with a start, his ears 
filled with the sound of singing. Beyond the fire 
lay Raven upon his face, apparently sound asleep. 
The singing came from the direction of the In- 
dian camp. Noiselessly he rose and stole up the 
trail to a point from which the camp was plainly 
visible. A wonderful scene lay before his eyes. 
A great fire burned in the centre of the camp 
and round the fire the whole band of Indians was 
gathered with their squaws in the background. 
In the centre of the.circle stood a tall man with 
a venerable beard, apparently reading. After 
he had read the sound of singing once more 
rose upon the night air. 

“Stonies, all right,” said Cameron exultantly 
to himself. “And at evening prayers, too, by 
Jove.” 

He remembered hearing MclIvor tell how the 
Stonies never went on a hunting expedition 
without their hymn books and never closed a 
day without their evening worship. The voices 
were high pitched and thin, but from that dis- 
tance they floated up soft and sweet. He could 
clearly distinguish the music of the old Methodist 
hymn, the words of which were quite familiar 
to him: 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


Over and over again, with strange wild ca- 
dences of their own invention, the worshippers 
wailed forth the refrain, 


“Lose all their guilty stains.” 


Then, all kneeling, they went to prayer. Over 
all, the misty moon struggling through the brok- 
en clouds cast a pale and ghostly light. It was, 
to Cameron with his old-world religious con- 
ventions and traditions, a weirdly fascinating 
but intensely impressive scene. Afar beyond 
the valley appeared in dim outline the great 
mountains, with their heads thrust up into the 
sky. Nearer at their bases gathered the pines, 
at first in solid gloomy masses, then, as they 
approached, in straggling groups, and at last 
singly, like tall sentinels on guard. On the 
grassy glade, surrounded by the sentinel pines, 
the circle of dusky worshippers, kneeling about 
their camp fire, lifted their faces heavenward 
and their hearts Godward in prayer, and as 
upon those dusky faces the firelight fell in fitful 
gleams, so upon their hearts, dark with the super- 


stitions of a hundred generations, there fell the 
gleams of the torch held high by the hands of 
their dauntless ambassador of the blessed Gospel 
of the Grace of God. 

With mingled feelings of reverence and of 
pity Cameron stood gazing down upon this 
scene, resolved more than ever to attach him- 
self to this camp whose days closed with even- 
ing prayer. 

“Impressive scene!” said a mocking voice in 
his ear. 

Cameron started. A sudden feeling of repul- 
sion seized him. 

“Yes,” he said gravelv, “an impressive scene, 
in my eyes at least, and I should not wonder if 
in the eres of God as well.” 

“Who knows?” said Raven gruffly, as they 
both turned back to the fire. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Dull Red Stain 


The minutes passed slowly. The scene in the 
camp of the Stonies that he had just witnessed 
drove all sleep from Cameron. He was firmly 
resolved that at the first opportunity he would 
make his break for liberty; for he was now 
fully aware that though not confessedly he was 
none the less really a prisoner. 

As he lay intently thinking, forming and dis- 
carding plans of escape, two Indians, followed 
by Little Thunder, walked quietly within the 
circle of the firelight and with a nod and a 
grunt towards Raven sat down by the fire. 
Raven passed his tobacco bag, which, without a 
word, they accepted; and, filling their pipes, they 
gravely began to smoke. 

“White Cloud,” grunted Little Thunder, wav- 
ing his hand to the first Indian. “Big Chief. 
Him,” pointing to the second Indian, “White 
Cloud brother.” 

“My brothers had good hunting this year,” 
said Raven. 

The Indians grunted for reply. 

“Your packs are heavy?” 

Another grunt made answer. 

“We have much goods,” continued Raven. “But 
the time is short. Come and see.” 

Raven led them out into the dark towards 
the pack horse, Little Thunder remaining by the 
fire. From the darkness Cameron could hear 
Raven’s voice in low tones and the Indians’ 
guttural replies mingled with unusual laughter. 

When they returned the change in their ap- 
pearance was plainly visible. Their eyes were 
gleaming with an unnatural excitement, their 
grave and dignified demeanor had given place to 
an eager, almost childish excitement. Cameron 
did not need the whiff that came to him from 
their breath to explain the cause of this sudden 
change. The signs were to him only too fa- 
miliar. 

“My brothers will need to hurry,” said Raven. 
“We move when the moon is high.” 

“Good!” replied White Cloud. “Go, quick.” 
He waved his hand toward the dark. “Come,” 
he brought it back again. “Heap quick.” With- 
out further word they vanished, silent as the 
shadows that swallowed them up. 

“Now, then, Cameron, we have big business 
on foot. Up and give us a hand. Little Thun- 
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der, take the bunch down the trail a couple of 
miles and come back.” 

Selecting one of the pack ponies, he tied it to 
a pine tree and the others he hurried off with 
Little Thunder down the trail. 

“Going to do some trading, are you?” en- 
quired Cameron. 

“Yes, if the price is right, though I’m not 
too keen,” replied Raven, throwing himself down 
beside the fire. 

“What are you after? 

“Yes, furs mostly. 
offer.” 

“What do you give in exchange ?” 

Raven threw him a sharp glance, but Cam- 


Furs?” 
Anything they have to 


eron’s face was turned toward the fite. 

“Oh, various articles. Wearing apparel, to- 
bacco, finery. Molasses too. They are very 
fond of molasses.” 


“Molasses?” echoed Cameron, with a touch 
of scorn. “It was not molasses they had to- 
night. Why did you give them whiskey?” he 
asked boldly. 

Raven started. 
piercing points. 

“Why? That’s my business, my friend. I 
keep a flask to treat my guests occasionally. 
Have you any objection?” 

“It is against the law, I 
mighty bad for the Indians.” 

“Against the law?” echoed Raven in childlike 
surprise. “You don’t tell me!” 

“So the Mounted Police declare,” said Cam- 
eron, turning his eyes upon Raven’s face. 

“The Mounted Police!” exclaimed Raven, 
pouring forth a flood of oaths. “That! for the 
Mounted Police!” he said, snapping his fingers. 

“But,” replied Cameron, “I understand you 
very especially to object to the operations of the 
whiskey runners?” 

“Whiskey runners? Who’s speaking of whis- 
key runners? I’m talking of the approved method 
of treating our friends in this country, and if the 
police should interfere between me and my 
friends they would be carrying things a little too 
far. But all the same,” he continued, hastily 
checking himself, “the police are all right. They 
put down a lot of lawlessness in this country. 
But I may as well say to you here, Mr. Cam- 
eron,” he continued, “that there are certain 
things it is best not to see, or, having seen, to 
speedily forget.” As he spoke these words his 
eyes narrowed again to two gray points that 
seemed to bore right through to Cameron’s 
brain. 

“This man is a very devil,” thought Cameron 
to himself. “I was a fool not to see it before.” 
But to the trader he said, “There are some things 
I would rather not see and some things I can- 
not forget.” 

Before another hour had passed the Stonies 
reappeared, this time on ponies. The trader 
made no move to meet them. He sat quietly 
smoking by the fire. Silently the Indians ap- 
proached the fire and threw down a pack of 
furs. 

“Huh!” said White Cloud. “Good! Ver good!” 
He opened his pack and spread out upon the 
rock with impressive deliberation its contents. 
And good they were, even to Cameron’s uncul- 
tured eye. Wolf skins and bear, cinnamon and 


His eyes narrowed to two 


understand, and 
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fox, and mink, as well as some 
specimens of mountain goat and 


black, beaver, 
magnilicent 


sheep. “Good! Good! Big—fine—heap good!” 
White Cloud continued to exclaim as he dis- 
played his collection. 

Raven turned them over carelessly, feeling 


the furs, examining and weighing the pelts. Then 
going to the pack horse he returned and spread 
out upon the rock beside the furs the goods 
which he proposed to offer in exchange. And 
a pitiful display it was, gaudy calicoes and 
flimsy flannels, the brilliance of whose color 
was only equalled by the shoddiness of the ma- 
terial, cheap domestic blankets, half wool, half 
cotton, prepared especially for the Indian trade. 
These, with beads and buttons, trinkets, whole 
strings of brass rings, rolls of tobacco, bags of 
shot and powder, pot metal knives, and other 
articles, all bearing the stamp of glittering fraud, 
constituted his stock for barter. The Indians 
made strenuous efforts to maintain an air of 
dignified indifference, but the glitter in their eyes 
betrayed their eagerness. White Cloud picked 
up a goat skin, heavy with its deep silky fur and 
with its rich splendor covered over the glitter- 
ing mass of Raven’s cheap and tawdry stuff. 

“Good trade,” said White Cloud. “Him,” 
pointing to the skin, “and,” turning it back, 
“him,” laying his hand upon the goods beneath. 

Raven smiled carelessly, pulled out a flask from 
his pocket, took a drink and passed it to the 
others. Desperately struggling to suppress his 
eagerness and to maintain his dignified bearing, 
White Cloud seized the flask and, drinking long 
and deep, passed it to his brother. 

“Have a drink, Cameron,” said Raven, as he 
received his flask again. 

“No!” said Cameron shortly. “And I would 
suggest to your friends that they complete the 
trade before they drink much more.” 

“My friend here says this is 10 good,” said 
Raven to the Indians, tapping the flask with his 
finger. “He says no more drink.” 

White Cloud shot a keen inquiring glance at 
Cameron, but he made no reply other than to 
stretch out his hand for Raven’s flask again. 
Before many minutes the efficacy of Raven's 
methods of barter began to be apparent. The 
Indians lost their grave and dignified demeanor 
They became curious, eager, garrulous, and 
demonstrative. With childish glee they began 
examining more closely Raven’s supply of goods, 
trying on the rings, draping themselves in th« 
gaudy calicoes and flannels. At length Raven 
rolled up his articles of barter ani set them 
upon one side. 

How much?” he said. 

White Cloud selected the goat skin, laid upon 
it some half dozen beaver and mink and a couple 
of foxes, and rolling them up in a pile laid 
them beside Raven’s bundle. 

The trader smiled and shook his head. “No 
good. No good.” So saying he took from his 
pack another flask and laid it upon his pile. 

Instantly the Indian increased his pile by a 
bear skin, a gray wolf, and a mountain goat. 
Then, without waiting for Raven’s words, he 
reached for the flask. 

“No, not yet,” said Raven quietly, laying his 
hand down upon the flask. 
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The Indian with gleaming eyes threw on the 
pile some additional skins. 

“Good!” said Raven, surrendering the flask. 

Swiftly the Indian caught it up and, seizing 
the cork in his teeth, bit it off close to the neck 
of the flask. Snatching his knife from his 
pocket with almost frantic energy he proceeded 
to dig out the imbedded cork. 

“Here,” said Raven, taking the flask from 
him. “Let me have it.” From his pocket he 
took a knife containing a corkscrew and with 
this he drew the cork and handed the flask back 
to the Indian. 

With shameless, bestial haste the Indian 
placed the bottle to his lips and after a long 
pull passed it to his waiting brother. 

At this point Raven rose as if to close the 
negotiations and took out his own flask for a 
final drink, but found it empty. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, turning the empty flask 
upside down. At once the Indian passed him 
his flask. Raven, however, waved him aside 
and, going to his pack, drew out a tin oil can 
which would contain about a gallon. From this 
with great deliberation he filled his flask. 

“Huh!” exclaimed the Indian, pointing to the 
can. “How much?” 

Raven shook his head. “No sell. For me,” 
he answered, tapping himself on the breast. 

“How much ” said the Indian fiercely. 

Still Raven declined to sell. 

Swiftly the Indian gathered up the remaining 
half of his pack of furs and, throwing them 
savagely at Raven’s feet, seized ‘the can. 

Still Raven refused to let it go. 

At this point the soft padding of a loping 
pony was heard coming up the trail and in a 
few minutes Little Thunder silently took his 
place in the circle about the fire. Cameron’s 
heart sank within him, for now it seemed as 
if his chance of escape had slipped from him. 

Raven spoke a few rapid words to Little 
Thunder, who entered into conversation with 
the Stonies. At length White Cloud drew from 
his coat a black fox skin. In spite of himself 
Raven uttered a slight exclamation. It was 
indeed a superb pelt. With savage hate in 
every line of his face and in every movement 
of his body, the Indian flung the skin upon 
the pile of furs and without a “By your leave” 
seized the can and passed it to his brother. 

At this point Raven, with a sudden display 
of reckless generosity, placed his own flask upon 
the Indian’s pile of goods. 

“Ask them if they want molasses,” said 
Raven to Little Thunder. 

“No,” runted the Indian contemptuously, pre- 
paring to depart. . 

“Ask them, Little Thunder.” 

Immediately as Little Thunder began to speak 
the contemptuous attitude of the Stonies gave 
place to one of keen interest and desire. After 
some further talk Little Thunder went to the 
pack-pony, returned bearing a small keg and 
set it on the rock beside Raven’s pile of furs. 
Hastily the Stonies consulted together, White 
Cloud apparently reluctant, fhe brother recklessly 
eager to close the deal. Finally with a gesture 
White Cloud put an end to the conversation, 
stepped out hastily into the dark and returned 
leading his pony into the light. Cutting asunder 


the lashings with his knife, he released a bundle 
of furs and threw it down at Raven’s feet. 

“Same thing, Good!” he said. 

But Raven would not look at the bundle and 
proceeded to pack up the spoils of his barter. 
Earnestly the Stonies appealed to Little Thunder, 
but in vain. Angrily they remonstrated, but 
still without result. At length Little Thunder 
pointed to the pony and without hesitation White 
Cloud placed the bridle rein in his hands. 

Cameron could contain himself no longer. 
Suddenly rising from his place he strode to the 
side of the Indians and cried, “Don’t do it! 
Don’t be such fools! This no good,” he said, 
kicking the keg. “What would Mr. Macdougall 
- A Come! I go with you. Take back these 
urs. 

He stepped forward to seize the second pack, 
Swiftly Little Thunder leaped before him, knife 
in hand, and crouched to spring. The Stonies 
had no doubt as to his meaning. Their hearts 
were filled with black rage against the unscrupu- 
lous trader, but their insane thirst for the “fire- 
water” swept from their minds every other’ con- 
sideration but that of determination to gratify 
this mad lust. Unconsciously they ranged them- 
selves beside Cameron, their hands going to 
their belts. Quietly Raven spoke a few rapid 
words to Little Thunder, who, slowly putting 
up his knife, made a brief but vigorous harangue 
to the Stonies, the result of which was seen in 
the doubtful glances which they cast upon Cam- 
eron from time to time. 

“Come on!” cried Cameron again, laying his 
hand upon the nearest Indian. “Let’s go to 
your camp. Take your furs. He is a thief, a 
robber, a bad man. All that,’ sweeping his 
hand towards Raven’s goods, “no good. This,” 
kicking the keg, “bad. Kill you.” 

These words they could not entirely under- 
stand, but his gestures were sufficiently eloquent 
and significant. There was an ugly gleam in 
Raven’s eyes and an ugly curl to his thin lips, 
but he only smiled. 

“Come,” he said, waving his hand toward the 
furs, “take them away. Tell them we don’t 
want to trade, Little Thunder.” He pulled out 
his flask, slowly took a drink, and passed it to 
Little Thunder, who greedily followed his ex- 
ample. “Tell them we don’t want to trade at 
all,” insisted Raven. 

Little Thunder volubly explained the trader’s 
wishes. ; 

“Good-bye,” said Raven, offering his hand to 
White Cloud. “Good friends, he added, once 
more passing him his flask. 

“Don’t!” said Cameron, laying his hand again 
upon the Indian’s arm. For a single instant 
White Cloud paused. 

“Huh!” grunted Little Thunder in contempt. 
“Big chief scared.” 

Quickly the Stony shoox off Cameron’s hand, 
seized the flask and, putting it to his lips, drained 
it dry. 

“Come,” said Cameron to the other Stony. 
“Come with me.” 

Raven uttered a warning word to Little Thun- 
der. The Indians stood for some moments un- 
certain, their heads bowed upon their breasts. 
Then White Cloud, throwing back his head and 
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looking Cameron full in the face, said—*Good 
man. Good man. Me no go.” 

“Then 1 go alone,” cried Cameron, springing 
off into the darkness. 

As he turned his foot caught the pile of wood 
brought for the fire. He tripped and stumbled 
almost to the ground. Before he could recover 
himself Little Thunder, swift as a wildcat, leaped 
upon his back with his ever-ready knife in his 
upraised hand, but before he could strike, Cam- 
eron had turned himself and throwing the In- 
dian off had struggled to his feet. 

“Hold there!” cried Raven with a_ terrible 
oath, flinging himself upon the struggling pair. 

A moment or two the Stonies hesitated, then 
they too seized Cameron and between them all 
they bore him fighting to the ground. 

“Keep back! Keep back!” cried Raven in a 
terrible voice to Little Thunder who, knife in 
hand, was dancing round, seeking an opportunity 
to strike. “Will you lie still, or shall I knock 
your head in?” said Raven to Cameron through 
his clenched teeth, with one hand on his throat 
and the other poising a revolver over his head. 
Cameron gave up the struggle. 

“Speak and quick!” cried Raven, his face 
working with passion, his voice thick and husky, 
his breath coming in quick gasps from the fury 
that possessed him, 

“All right,” said Cameron. 
have beat me this time.” 

Raven sprang to his feet. 

“Let him up!” he said. “Now, then, Cam- 
eron, give me your word you won't try to 
escape.” 

“No, I will not! 
said Cameron. 

Raven deliberately drew his pistol and said 
slowly: 

“T have saved your life twice already, but 
the time is past for any more trifling. Now 
you’ve got to take it.” 

At this Little Thunder spoke a word, point- 
ing toward the camp of the Stonies. Raven 
hesitated, then with an oath he strode toward 
Cameron and thrusting his pistol in his face 
said in tones of cold and concentrated rage: 

“Listen to me, you fool! Your life is hanging 
by a hair trigger that goes off with a feather 
touch. I give you one more chance. Move 
hand or foot and the bullet in this gun will 
pass neatly through your eye. So help me God 
Almighty !” 

He spoke to Little Thunder, still keeping Cam- 
eron covered with his gun. The Indian slipped 
quietly behind Cameron and swiftly threw a line 
over his shoulders and, drawing it tight, bound 
his arms to his side. Again and again he re- 
peated this operation till Cameron stood swathed 
in the coils of the rope like a mummy, inwardly 
raging, not so much at his captor, but at him- 
self and his stupid bungling of his break for 
liberty. His helpless and absurd appearance 
seemed to restore Raven’s good humor. 

“Now then,” he said, turning to the Stonies 
and resuming his careless air, “we will finish 
our little business. Sit down, Mr. Cameron,” 
he continued, with a pleasant smile. “It may 


be less dignified, but it is much more comfort- 
able.” 


“Let me up. You 


I'll see you hanged first,” 
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Once more he took out his flask and passed 
it round, forgetting to take it back from his 
Indian visitors, who continued to drink from it 
in turn. 

“Listen,” he said. “I give you all you see 
here for your furs and a pony to pack them. 
That is my last word. Quick, yes or no? Tell 
them no more trifling, Litthe Thunder. The 
moon is high. We start in ten minutes.” 

There was no further haggling. The Indians 
seemed to recognize that the time for that was 
past. After a brief consultation they grunted 
their acceptance and proceeded to pack up their 
goods, but with no good will. More vividly than 
any in the company they realized the immensity 
of the fraud that was being perpetrated upon 
them. They were being robbed of their whole 
winter’s kill and that of some of their friends 
as well, but they were helpless in the grip of 
their mad passion for the trader’s fire-water. 
Disgusted with themselves and filled with black 
rage against the man who had so pitilessly strip- 
ped them bare of the profits of a year’s toil and 
privation, how gladly would they have put their 
knives into his back, but they knew his sort 
by only too bitter experience and they knew 
that at his hands they need expect no pity. 

“Here,” cried Raven, observing their black 
looks. “A present for my brothers.” He handed 
them each a roll of tobacco. “And a present for 
their squaws,” adding a scarlet blanket apiece to 
their pack. 

Without a word of thanks they took the gifts 
and, loading their stuff upon their remaining 
pony, disappeared down the trail. 

“Now, Little Thunder, let’s get out of this, 
for once their old man finds out he will be hot 
foot on our trail.” 

With furious haste they fell to their packing. 
Cameron stood aghast at the amazing swiftness 
and dexterity with which the packs were roped 
and loaded. When all was complete the trader 
turned to Cameron in gay good humor. 

“Now, Mr. Cameron, will you go passenger 
or freight?” Cameron made no reply. “In 
other words shall we pack you on your pony 
or will you ride like a gentleman, giving me your 
word not to attempt to escape? ‘Time presses, 
so answer quick! Give me twenty-four hours 
Give me your word for twenty-four hours, after 
which you can go when you like.” 

“I agree,” said Cameron shortly. 

“Cut him loose, Little Thunder.” Little Thun- 
der hesitated. “Quick, you fool! Cut him loose. 
I know a gentleman when I see him. He is tied 
tighter than with ropes.” 

“It is a great pity,” he continued, addressing 
Cameron in a pleasant conversational tone as 
they rode down the trail together, “that you 
should have made an ass of yourself for those 
brutes. Bah! What odds? Old Macdougall or 
some one else would get their stuff sooner or 
later. Why not I? Come, cheer up, you are 
jolly well out of it, for, God knows, you may 
live to look death in the face many a time, but 
never while you live will you be so near touching 
the old sport as you were a few minutes ago. 
Why I have interfered to save you these three 
times blessed if I know! Many a man’s bones 
have been picked by the coyotes in these hills 
for a fraction of the provocation you have given 
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me, not to speak of Little Thunder, who is 
properly thirsting for your blood. But take ad- 
vice from me,” here he leaned over towards 
Cameron and touched him on the shoulder, while 
his voice took a sterner tone, “don’t venture on 
any further liberties with him.” 

Suddenly Cameron’s rage blazed forth. 

“Now perhaps you will listen to me,” he said 
in a voice thrilling with passion. “First of all, 
keep your hands off me. As for your comrade 
and partner in crime, I fear him no more than 
I would a dog and like a dog I shall treat him 
if he dares to attack me again. As for you, you 
are a coward and a cad. You have me at a 
disadvantage. But put down your guns and 
fight me on equal terms and I will make you 
beg for your life!” 

There was a gleam of amused admiration in 
Raven’s eyes. 

“By Jove! It would be a pretty fight I do 
believe and one I should greatly enjoy. At pres- 
ent, however, time is pressing and therefore that 
pleasure we must postpone. Meantime I promise 
you that when it comes it will be on equal 
terms.” 

“I ask no more,” said Cameron. 

There was no further conversation, for Raven 
appeared intent on putting as large a space as 
possible between himself and the camp of the 
Stonies. The discovery of the fraud he knew 
would be inevitable and he knew, too, that 
George Macdougall was not the man to allow 
his flock to be fleeced with impunity. 

So before the gray light of morning began to 
steal over the mountaintops Raven, with his 
bunch of ponies and his loot, was many miles 
forward on his journey. But the endurance even 
of bronchos and cayuses has its limit and their 
desperate condition from hunger and fatigue 
rendered food and rest imperative. 

The sun was fully up when Raven ordered 
a halt, and in a sunny valley, deep with grass, 
unsaddling the wearied animals, he turned them 
loose to feed and rest. Apparently careless of 
danger and highly contented with their night’s 
achievement, he and his Indian partner abandon- 
ed themselves to sleep. Cameron, too, though 
his indignation and chagrin prevented sleep for 
a time, was finally forced to yield to the genial 
influences of the warm sun and the languid airs 
of the spring day, and, firmly resolving to keep 
awake, he fell into dreamless slumber. 

The sun was riding high noon when he was 
awakened by a hand upon his arm. It was 
Raven. 

“Hush!” he said. “Not a word. Mount and 
quick !” 

Looking about Cameron observed that the 
pack horses were ready loaded and Raven stand- 
ing by his broncho ready to mount. Little Thun- 
der was nowhere to be seen. 

“What’s up?” said Cameron. 

For answer Raven pointed up the long sloping 
trail down which they had come. There three 
horsemen could be seen riding hard, but still 
distant more than half a mile. 

“Saw them three miles away, luckily enough,” 
said Raven. 

“Where’s Little Thunder?” inquired Cameron. 

“Oh, rounding up the bunch,” answered Raven 
carelessly, waving his hand toward the valley. 


“Those men are coming some,” he added, swing- 
ing into his saddle. 

As he spoke a rifle shot shattered the stillness 
of the valley. The first of the riders threw up 
his hands, clutched wildly at the vacant air and 
pitched headlong out of the saddle. “Good God! 
What’s that?” gasped Cameron. The other two 
wheeled in their course. Before they could turn 
a second shot rang out and another of the riders 
fell upon his horse’s neck, clung there for a mo- 
ment, then gently slid to the ground. The third, 
throwing himself over the side of his pony, rode 
back for dear life. 

A third and a fourth shot was heard, but 
the fleeing rider escaped unhurt. 

“What does that mean ” again asked Cam- 
eron, weak and sick with horror. 

“Mount!” yelled Raven with a terrible oath 
and flourishing a revolver in his hand. “Mount 
quick!” His face was pale, his eyes burned with 
a fierce glare, while his voice rang with the blast 
of a bugle. 

“Lead those pack horses down that trail!” he 
yelled, thrusting the line into Cameron’s hand. 
“Quick, I tell you!” 

“Crack-crack!” Twice a bullet sang savagely 
past Cameron’s ears. 

“Quicker!” shouted Raven, circling round the 
bunch of ponies with wild cries and oaths like a 
man gone mad. Again and again the revolver 
spat wickedly and here and there a pony plunged 
recklessly forward, nicked in the ear by one 
of those venomous singing pellets. Helpless to 
defend himself and expecting every moment to 
feel the sting of a bullet somewhere in his body, 
Cameron hurried his pony with all his might 
down the trail, dragging the pack animals after 
him. In huddled confusion the terrified brutes 
followed after him in a mad rush, for hard upon 
their rear, like a beast devil-possessed, Night- 
hawk pressed, biting, kicking, squealing, to the 
accompaniment of his rider’s oaths and yells and 
pistol shots. Down the long sloping trail to the 
very end of the valley the mad rush continued. 
There the ascent checked the fury of the speed 
and forced a quieter pace. But through the 
afternoon there was no weakening of the pres- 
sure from the rear till the evening shadows and 
the frequent falling of the worn out beasts forced 
a slackening of the pace and finally a halt. 

Sick with horror and loathing, Cameron dis- 
mounted and unsaddled his broncho. He had 
hardly finished this operation when Little Thun- 
der rode up upon a strange pony, leading a beau- 
tiful white broncho behind. Cameron could not 
repress an exclamation of disgust as the Indian 
drew near him. 

“Beautiful beast that,” said Raven carelessly, 
pointing to the white pony. 

Cameron turned his eyes upon the pony and 
stood transfixed with horror. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. “Look at that!” 
Across the beautiful white shoulders and reach- 
ing down clear to the fetlock there ran a broad 
stain, dull red and horrible. Then through his 
teeth, hard clenched together, these words came 
forth. “Some day, by God’s help, I shall wipe 
out that stain.” 

The trader shrugged his shoulders carelessly 
but made no reply. 


(To be Continued) 
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room. But here it is in compact form, and a 
book is a friend that taunts us neither for our 
ignorance nor laziness. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Art OF THE UFFiIzI PALABE AND THE FLORENCE 

ACADEMY, THE. 

By Charles C. Heyl. 

A complete study of the pictures in the above- 
named famous collections, accurately described, 
with historic and biographic data of interest 
and value. Forty-eight full-page reproductions 
of various of the pictures contribut an added 
worth to a volume that will commend itself to 
all art students and picture-lovers. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


Art TREASURES OF WASHINGTON, THE. 
By Helen W. Henderson. 

A volume in the series, “Are Galleries of 
America,” by the author of The Pennslyvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. The books considers 
carefully the treasures of the Corcoran Gallery, 
the aNtional Gallery and Museum, the works 
of art in the Capitol and in the Library of Con- 
gress and the important statuary of the city. 
Full descriptions are given, with critical com- 
ment, and the book is elaborately illustrated. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


Auction BripcE 1n TEN LEssons. 
By Grace G. Montgomery. 
A book of instructions bound in soft leather, 
suitable for my lady’s hand-bag. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


BETHLEHEM BELLS. 
By B. J. Hoadley. 

A little book of thoughts jotted down for the 
most part at random as they happened to come 
into the author’s mind. There is little continuity 
of ideas and almost no attempt at logical se- 
quence—no leading up to the subjects—just a 
disjointed statement of facts. There is nothing 
especially original about the thoughts, but one 
likes occasionally to have familiar things re- 
peated. Sherman, French & Co. 


Boy anv His Cuuss, THE. 
3y William McCormick. 

Perhaps there is no better guide to the forma- 
tion and maintenance of boys’ clubs in the large 
than this. After a few short chapters on the 
various kinds of organiaztions for the winning 
and building of boys the author gets directly 
into his real subject—the club for the masses 
under church guidance and support. The Y. 
M. C. A. is too expensive for the mass boy, al- 
though it furnishes the model ground-plan on 
which any successful club is to be reared. Mr. 
McCormick is insistent on the exclusion of sen- 
timental processes, the tricks and traps to catch 
boys for the church, the untactful plea for piety, 
the indigestible kind of Bible study and all those 
methods which most churches and Sunday- 
schools cling to despite their failure to produce 
results. The religion gets into Mr. McCormick’s 
club not surreptiously but fairly, unobtusively, 
and naturally as a part of life. 

F. H. Revell Company. 
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Catcu-My- Pat. 
By Rev. R. J. Patterson. 

An interesting and inspiring account of the 
new temperance movement which was started 
in the hopeless town of Armagh, Ireland, by 
the author and which has become an infectious 
success throughout Great Britain. The move- 
ment is known as “Catch-My-Pal.” The mem- 
bers are known as “taking the button,” the chief 
purpose is to create public antagonism to the 
drink habit and the basal idea is that every 
man and woman is worth catching. The story 
of reformation under the auspices of “the but- 
ton” is indeed wonderful in the rapid spread 
of the “catch” in Europe and in the seeming 
permanency of results. The author not only 
tells what has been done, but how to do it. 
The chapter on “The Point of Contact” inter- 
estingly illustrates the wide application of the 
principle taught in the book known around the 
world under that title. 


George H. Doran Company. 


CLIGEs. 
Translated by L. J. Gardiner. 

A wonderful old romance translated from the 
Early French. The author was Chretien de 
Troyes, of whom the translator says: “It is 
six hundred and fifty years since Chretien de 
Troyes wrote his Cliges. And yet he is won- 
derfully near us, as refined, as civil- 
ized, as composite as we are ourselves; his la- 
dies are as full of whims, impulses, sudden re- 
serves, self-debate, as M. Paul Bourget’s hero- 
ines; while the problems of conscience and of 
emotion which confront them are as complex 
as those presented on the modern stage. In- 
deed, there is no break between the Breton ro- 
mance and the psychological—analytical novel 
of our own day.” The story is printed as one 
of the “Mediaeval Library,” a handsome little 
series in beautifully stamped pigskin, with metal 
clasps. 


Duffield & Co. 


CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, THE. 
By Charles Reade. 

This famous novel is here given a very rich 
setting in a large octavo volume with twenty 
illustrations in color and many other sketches. 
Unfortunately the book is exceedingly large and 
heavy, so that to most readers, in spite of the 
beautiful pictures, a pocket edition would seem 
more practical. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Cottectep Works oF AmBROSE Prerce’s, THE. 

Volume eleven in the uniform edition of 
Pierce’s works, a library issue neat in binding 
and excellent in letter-press. 


Neale Publishing Company. 


Datty Sone. 

This is a year-book of spiritual cheer, a book 
of helpful verses for every day in the year. 
Bound artistically and attractively printed, it 
would make a splendid New Year’s gift. 


George H. Doran Company. 





EPISODES OF VATHEK. 
By William Beckford. ; 

William Beckford’s papers, in the possession 
of his relative, the Duke of Hamilton, have been 
examined by the indefatigable Melville, and 
among them were discovered the Episodes of 
the renowned Eastern tale of “Vathek,” sup- 
posed to have been lost. These MSS., written 
in French, are now published in full, with Eng- 
lish translations by Sir Frank T. Marziak, in a 
handsome volume. The Introduction gives 
Beckford’s correspondence concerning these ad- 
ditional Episodes. In the Lousanne edition of 
Vathek” there were to be three histories and a 
fragment of a fourth. Two supposed that Beck- 
ford thought he might later issue an edition of 
Vathek” with the Episodes interpolated in the 
manner of the Arabian Nights. Among the 
Beckford papers at Hamilton Palace is the au- 
thor’s “Avertissement pour l’edition de Vathek 
avee les Episodes.” 

The three Episodes, told in the eloquent and 
picturesque oriental narrative style, are the 
“Story of Prince Alasi and the Princess Firouz- 
kah,” the “Story of Prince Barkiarokh,” and 
the * ‘Story of the Princess Zulkais and the Prince 
Kalilah.” J. B. Lippincott Company. 


EVvoLUTION IN THE Past. 
By Henry R. Knipe. 

This purports to be a non-technical study of 
the forms of ancient life, but notwithstanding 
its intentioned simplicity the book can scarcely 
appeal to any save a special student, since it 
deals with such subjects as the Paleozoic Age, 
the Mesozoic Age, the Cainozoic Age and the 
Quaternary Age. It is fully illustrated from 
special drawings and to anyone interested in 
these early stages of life it will prove a valuable 
volume. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Excuse Boox, THE. 

A pocket-book of humor grotesquely illus- 
trated. By no means in the best of taste, either 
in point of text or drawings. 

John W. Luce & Co. 


FAscINATION OF Books, THE. 
By Joseph Shaylor. 

Here a veteran book-selier discovers and 
reminisces on the customs and humors and tra- 
ditions of selling books old and new. The au- 
thor is a Londoner, and so is an inheritor of the 
long line of worthies who have dealt out books 
over old London’s book-stalls. He wanders 
freely among the ghosts of bygone days, and 
gives fresh interest to a well-worn theme. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. 

A brief but helpful, non-technical study of 
the operation, use and care of gasoline engines, 
whether for stationary, marine or vehicle use. 
A practical little volume by a man of wide 
experience, a book that every amateur motorist 
should have. 

Norman W. Henley Publishing Company. 
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GaTEWAYS TO LITERATURE. 
By Brander Matthews. 

These essays contain many an entertaining 
page on letters and life. How inseparable these 
two themes are the author shows in his opening 
essay. “We cannot open a book,” he says, “even 
if it shelters only evanescent fiction aiming solely 
to amuse an idle hour, without opening also a 
window on a civilization unlike any other.” 

Among the subjects of the essays are these: 
“The Economic Interpretation of Literary His- 
tory,” “In Behalf of the General Reader,” “The 
Duty of Imitation,” “The Devil’s Advocate,” 

“Literary Criticism and Book-Reviewing,” 

“American Familiar Verse,” “French Poetry and 
English Readers,” “A Note on Anatole France,” 

“Poe’s Cosmopolitan Fame,” “Fenimore Cooper,” 
“Bronson Howard,” “The Art of Acting.” 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


GLEAMS. 
By Edwin Bjorkman. 

Mr. Bjorkman surrendered a good position to 
abandon himself wholly to writing “aphorisms” 
such as this little book contains for its entire 
contents. These were written within three 
months and the collection shows it. Some are 
witty, some are not; some are sound, some are 
of dubious value or are clearly untenable. The 
real pithy epigrammatic snap is wanting to many 
of them and not a few are quite commonplace. 
In spite of these criticisms it must be admitted 
that the author has an insight into the motives 
and meanings of life and a pen well controlled 
in brevity and clearness. He has said many 
true things and whoever reads one page will 
want to see what comes next. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


How ‘to Ger Your Pay RatseEp, 
By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 

A book of practical advice for those am- 
bitious to succeed. Based on many years of ex- 
perience, it may offer suggestions of no small 
value to those in need of counsel. A sympos- 
ium contributed to by sixty-eight men who have 
been successful in business provides an interest- 
ing portion of the volume. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


How to Pray Gor. 
By Harry Vardon. 

Mr. Vardon is considered the greatest golf 
player in the world and his book about the game 
will be of immense value to other enthusiasts 
and would-be players. It is carefully illustrated 
and presents a complete study of the whole sub- 
ject in a form that is not too technical for the 
absorption of the average mind. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Hysterta oF Lapy Macseru, THE. 
By Dr. Isador H. Coriat. 

This is a convincing study of the subtle causes 
that led Lady Macbeth to her high belief in her 
destiny, and to her crime in attempting to com- 
pass it. It is a treatise on subconscious emotions. 
Literary and psychological students will both 
enjoy the book. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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INN OF TRANQUILLITY, THE. 
By John Galsworthy. 

These essays and reveries show Mr. Gals- 
worthy in intimate mood, his thoughts and ex- 
periences when riding in the country, watching 
sheep-shearing, threshing and other rural oc- 
cupations. His ideas on writing and art are 
given. Easy and familiar papers are these, with 
“atmosphere” and genial humor. In New Or- 
leans the author visited an old mansion of de- 
cayed grandeur, where were portraits of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Davis, Lee, “a fine, yea, even 
a splendid room, of great height and carved 
grandeur, And the faces of those old 
heroes encircling that domed ceiling. 

Here, beneath their gaze, men had banqueted and 
danced and ruled. The pride and the 
might and the vivid strength of things—gone, 
all gone!” It sounds like an echo of Charles 
Lamb! 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


FRONTIER, THE. 
By E. Alexander Powell. 

Forty-eight full page illustrations and a map 
help to illuminate this most informing book on 
the white man’s war for civilization in Africa. 
No book was more needed for the wide-awake 
observer of current events who is always a bit 
puzzled to know just how it is that Africa is 
all carved up into slices for the greed of Eu- 
rope. English, French, Germans, Italians, Por- 
tuguese and Belgians all have established the 
title of force or treaty to parts of Africa while 
the black man and the man less black are pushed 
to the now narrowing and final frontiers as 
were our Indians in the days past. How this 
all comes about, what these nations are doing 
to make Africa a national source of wealth and 
a touring ground for the wealthy, a land thread- 
ed with railroads and lighted by electricity and 
cultivated with harvesters, all this stir of the 
dawn of civilization in dark corners is told with 
authority and with entertainingly encyclopedic 
knowledge in these finely printed pages. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LAST 


Licut oN Lire’s DIFFICULTIES. 
By James Allen. 

Another book from this popular “New 
Thought” writer. There is perhaps nothing 
really new in Mr. Allen’s counsel on right living 
and if there is nothing strikingly strong it does 
not follow that thousands will not get stimulus 
and comfort from these brief essays always 
clear, readable and sincere. But the good in them 
does not depend on certain specific “New 
Thought” prescriptions. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Like MorHer Usep To MAKE. 
By Christine Terhune Herrick. 

The daughter of Marion Harland writes about 
bread and pies and pickling and preserving—a 
book for the interested housewife by one who 
has had a long experience and who always has 
something of value to say on the subject of 
cooking. 

Dana Estes & Co. 
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EVERYTHING, A. 
By E. V. Lucas. 

Here the genial London author issues a vol- 
ume of selections from his various books; it 
is a good book for owning by anyone iond of 
Mr. Lucas’ prose and verse. He is a confirmed 
lover of old traditions and old ways; the motor- 
car he does not find alluring. Thus he sings: 


LITTLE O% 


Yet flame-like though 
Your progress be, 
Some thrills you’ve yet to gain; 
Not dead to all sensation we 
Who loiter in the lane. 


Of speed the savour and the sting 
None but the weak deride 
But ah, the joy of lingeritg, 
About the country side! 


The Macmillan Company. 


LirtLe TaLkKs witH Moruer. or Litrte PEopLe. 
By Virginia Terhune Van de Water. 
Practical, short chapters on the coming of 
the baby, its early care, its training and later, 
the training of the growing boy and girl, giving 
much splendid advice as to how and what chil- 
dren should be taught. Dana Estes & Co. 


MAKING OF Poetry, THE. 
3y Arthur H. R. Fairchild. 

The definition of “poetry,” the material struc- 
ture of verse, its need and nature and value, 
are all dealt with here in the author’s individual 
manner. He finds the need of poetry impera- 
tive as stimulus and solace to mankind. From 
its earliest development, society has treasured 
poetry, has nurtured it, cultivated it. “Poetry,” 
he concludes, “is essential to life; is, indeed, a 
biological necessity.” The book’s value has 
thus been summed up: “In addition to making 
clear the reason why poetry is appreciated, it 
points out the practical value of poetry. It will 
help the reader to unify his ideas and concep- 
tions about English literature both in poetry and 
prose, and will give him a new sense of power 
and confidence in forming literary judgments. 
Whether the reader’s interests are professional 
or non-professional, it is a book that will 
deepen his insight, sharpen his judgment, reveal 
how and why poetry is made, and unfold the 
secret of its delight.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mopvern GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE, THE. 
By Victor W. Page. 

A practical treatise, elaborately illustrated, de- 
fining all principles pertaining to gasoline auto- 
mobiles, their design, construction, maintenance 
and repair. Written in non-technical terms, the 
book will be very useful to the motorist and the 
mechanician, no matter what sort of machine 
he may handle. 

Norman W. Henley Publishing Company. 
Mosouito, THE. 
y Alvah H. Doty. 

A study of the mosquito in its relation to 

disease, with suggestions as to its extermination. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
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My Lirrie Book or Lire. 
By Muriel Strode. 

The author has gathered together a collection 
of wise sayings which are the outcome of strong 
philosophical thought. They are helpful and in- 
spiring and no doubt will be appreciated by a 
class of readers who like to take one thought 
at a time and ponder over it. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


New Book or Cookery, A. 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer. 

Eight hundred and sixty recipes, covering 
every department of cookery. Fully illustrated 
in both color and half-tone—an admirable new 
volume for the ambitious housewife. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


New Ciry GovERNMENT, THE. 
By Henry Bruere. 

In this work by the Director of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research will be 
found an exhaustive treatise on the functions of 
municipal government, together with an analysis 
of the results of commission government in 
ten selected cities. The work is scientific and 
to a degree technical. It is for the student 
rather than the general reader and is a sort 
of encyclopedia of modern government of cities. 
The work is intended to assist all in understand- 
ing the functions of municipal government and 
especially to aid such cities as may be contem- 
plating radical changes. The author gives the 
results that have been achieved and makes il- 
luminating suggestions for further improvements. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


New InpustriaL Day, THE. 
By William C. Redfield. 

A book by a practical man which is a trumpet 
call against waste and inefficiency in business. 
The author believes that most employers look 
upon their workmen as items of expense rather 
than as assets which ought to be conserved so 
as to get the highest results. In part the book 
is an argument and in part it deals with specific 
instances showing how greater product may 
come from sensible treatment of employes and 
a scientific management of business. He be- 
lieves that the workmen are destined to achieve 
more and get a much larger share of the re- 
sults of their labors. The Century Company. 


NonsensicaL U. S. A., THE. 
By Stuart B. Stone. 

“This book is designed to shed an intense 
illumination upon matters of frenzological, graft- 
ological, illogical and Ananiastic nature.” The 
author’s clever wit and humorously applied 
sarcasm are rather poignant at times, yet withal, 
highly amusing. General information relative 
to the discovery of America and the mode of 
government, beside bulletins of numerous so- 
cieties, guilds and industries are all nonsensically 
misquoted, while the ludicrous appendix is espe- 
cially witty. H. M. Caldwell & Co. 


Open Secret, THE. 
By James Thompson Bixby. 
The sub-title of this book is “A Study of 
Life’s Deeper Forces.” There is no_ visible 
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binding thread to the chapters which are on 
such topics as Atone and Spirit, Purpose in 
Nature, Good the Final Goal, Fate or Choice, 
Vitality and Mechanism and subjects upon simi- 
lar planes of thought. The book is good read- 
ing, not strikingly new or forceful, but sensible, 
reverent, spiritual and with a broad base of 
substrata of our common thinking and common- 
place living. 

American Unitarian Association. 


PERUGINO. 
By Selwyn Brinton. 

With eight color prints from Perugino’s best 
pictures, and a good text, this book helps to 
an understanding of the painter whose glory it 
was to have been the teacher of Raphael. We 
see in his delicate background and his suave 
human faces the inspiration of his pupil’s work. 

F, A. Stokes Company. 


PuHorTocRAPHY oF To-Day. 
By H. Chapman Jones. 

A non-technical study of up-to-date photog- 
raphy in the light of its most recent develop- 
ments. Fully illustrated from photographs and 
sketches. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


PipESMOKE Carry, THE. 
By Bert Lester Taylor. 

If you love the open and know good litera- 
ture here is a treat for you in this little book 
of the woods. It is a classic of the Northern 
woods, fanciful and poetic—and charming. 

And the attractive illustrations and. decora- 
tions add to its charm. 

Reilly & Britton Company. 


Ports oF THE Otp TESTAMENT, THE. 
By Alexander R. Gordon. 

Professor Gordon in this book gives the re- 
sults of the various recent studies on the poetry 
of the Old Testament. The beginnings in the 
ancient folk-poetry of Israel are discussed, with 
general characteristics of Hebrew poetry and 
song. Then come the musical accompaniment 
of Hebrew song, the “golden treasuries of na- 
tional poetry,” the Psalter, glorification of God 
in nature, life, immortality, etc. The Book of 
Job, Proverbs, the Song of Songs and “Vani- 
ties of Vanities,” figure in the closing chapters. 
There is detailed study of the technique and 
sound-effects of Hebrew poetry, and able spirit- 
ual interpretation of the message of the various 
great Books, as thus: 

“What the heart is in man—the welling foun- 
tain of his feelings and imaginations—the 
Psalter is in the Bible. Thus the Psalter has 
touched and held the hearts of the devout in all 
the ages. Here heart speaks to heart, deep re- 
sponds to deep, on the great realities of spiritual 
life. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


ProspectivE MorHer, THE. 
By J. Morris Stemons. 

A very complete and detailed study of con- 
ditions attending pregnancy, with advice as to 
things to be done, problems to be coped with 
and precautions to be taken. No woman need 
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remain ignorant of the processes of child-birth 
if she will read this book, which of the many 
things of the kind being continually published 
is probably one of the most lucid and informing. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


RELATIONS OF Epucation To CirizENSHIP, THE 
By Simeon E. Baldwin. 

Under this very promising title a distinguish- 
ed son of Connecticut issues the ninth volume 
of the Dodge Lectures of Yale University. It 
would be inconceivable that such a volume should 
fail to contain much that ought to be of inter- 
est to all good citizens and to all educated men. 
Yet it must be confessed that the educationist is 
likely to find much of it perfunctory, ordinary 
and lacking in constructive thinking or expert 
deliverance. The book can hardly be called a 
contribution even though it may not be entirely 
fruitless of better aims and processes. 

Yale University Press. 


RicHTt OF THE CHILD To BE WELL Born, THE. 
By George E. Dawson. 

A new study of problems in eugenics, the spirit 
in which the book is written being a lofty one. 
full of religious fervency in the midst of a 
plain statement of scientific truth. A book that 
all men and women should read, since it would 
be for their welfare. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Rocket Book, THE. 
By Peter Newell. 

One of Peter Newell’s volumes of grotesque 
pictures, following the wild career of a rocket. 
with clever jingling verses to describe the plates. 

Harper & Brothers. 


SELECTED Prano COMPOSITIONS. 
3y Franz Schubert. 
One of the “Musicians’ Library,” large paper 
volumes of choice selections from master mu- 
sicians. 


Oliver Ditson Company. 


SEVEN LEGENDS. 
3y Gottfried Keller. 

This first and only translation of Gottfried 
Keller’s Sieben Legenden (Seven Legends) 
could well have been spared. The fine gift of 
style which the writer, well and favorably known 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
might have been put to far better uses than to 
make a mock or travesty of things held sound 
by many pious souls. Not only is the tone 
throughout painfully irreverent, but the book 
is one that will shock all finer moral sensibili- 
ties by its gross sensuality. How any one could 
bring himself to put such thoughts on paper is 


past comprehension. 
Frederick Stokes & Co. 


SHADOW OF THE FLoweERs, THE 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

An exquisite volume of sketches and poems, 
the latter selections from the poems of Aldrich. 
A request was made for a list of flowers men- 
tioned by Aldrich in his poems, in order that 
the memorial at Portsmouth might have all the 
flowers in its garden. Unconsciously the ma- 
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terial for this book grew out of Mrs. Aldrich’s 
endeavor to meet this request, and the beautiful 
drawings by Talbot Aldrich and Carl J. Nor- 
dell make a delightfully artistic volume, which 
is printed in the best Riverside Press style. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


STitcH IN Time, A. 

Simple and practical suggestions for remedies 
to be used in the home in emergencies, prepared 
by a Roosevelt Hospital graduate nurse and a 
patient, designated on the title-page as grateful. 
A handy little volume to possess. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


SUCCESS. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The Riverside Press Edition of this famous 
work. Only five hundred and fifty copies have 
been printed, exquisite in typography and bind- 
ing, a true book-lover’s book. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


SUNDAY SUPPERS. 
By Alice Laidlaw Williams. 

A pleasing little book of simple menus for 
Sunday evening suppers—one for each Sunday 
in the year. The chafing-dish plays an import- 
ant part in the making of these very dainty and 
attractive repasts. 


Duffield & Co 


TALE OF Two Conventions, A. 
By William Jennings Bryan. 

The result of the Presidential election of 1912 
will not put Mr. Bryan’s report of the Republi- 
can and Democratic conventions entirely out of 
commission. Probably its power as a cam- 
paign document has been quite limited, but it 
will have a historical value for politics. These 
chapters were written on the ground. Mr. 
Bryan was present as a reporter at the Re- 
publican convention. He gives also some ac- 
counts of the Progressive convention. Quite 
a number of current cartoons are here included, 
although many of the best graphic products of 
the campaign are wanting, of course. Some no- 
table speeches are given and also the party plat- 


forms. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
Task oF Socra, Hycrene, THE. 


By Havelock Ellis. 

\n earnest study of present-day problems in 
the light of more recent statistics. A discus- 
sion of such themes as “The Changing Status 
of Woman,” “The Significance of a Falling 
Birthrate,” “Eugenics and Love,” “Religion and 
the Child,” “Immorality and the Law,” “Individ- 
ualism and Socialism.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AND OTHERS. 

By Bernard Darwin. 

A collection of short articles on golf by a 
British devotee of the sport. These were pub- 
lished in newspapers and magazines in England 
and are here collected for the benefit of Ameri- 
can players both because of the pleasing com- 
mentary on the game and by reason of some 
real hints given as to how proficiency may be 


achieved. David McKay. 
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Tuat Boy or Yours. 
By James S. Kirtley. 

Thirty-seven short chapters on as many dif- 
ferent aspects of boy-life and our relation to it 
as teachers, parents and neighbors. The book 
is a very useful one, as it speaks out of experi- 
ence and is unencumbered with the technique 
and terminology and unsympathetic portrayals 
of the psychological laboratory. The author 
nevertheless quotes the scientific authorities at 
will and so interprets them for the average 
reader and gives them their life values. There 
has been a large output of literature about boys 
and boy-life, but this book justifies itself in its 
fervent spirit, sane discrimination and sound 
counsel well classified. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Tuat Reminps ME AGAIN. 
Another volume of after-dinner. stories and 
clever anecdotes, uniform with That Remins Me. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


THERE ArE No Dean. 
By Sophie Radford DeMeissner. 

This is an exceedingly strange book. It will 
have some interest for those engaged in psychical 
research and those who believe in communica- 
tions from the other world. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


TRISTAN AND ISEULT. 
SIEGFRIED AND KRIEMHILD. 

Two volumes in a new series, “The World’s 
Romances,” English importations with exquisite 
color pictures, attractively priced at a dollar. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


WAYFARERS IN THE LipyAN DESERT. 
By Frances Gordon Alexander. 

A sprightly new book of travel, of which the 
pictures are a special feature. Sixty desert pic- 
tures from photographs provide a wonderful 
collection, and the narrative that brings them 
into proper relation is one of interest and 
charm. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


WHERE SocrALisM FAILep, 
By Stewart Grahame. 

An interesting account of the efforts by Aus- 
tralian Socialists in the early nineties to settle 
a colony of organized laborities in Paraguay 
under the leadership of William Lane. As is 
well known, the experiment was wholly a fail- 
ure so long as the original tenets were lived up 
to in any measure. Most of the members of 
the colony left after suffering great hardships, 
although the material prospects were exceed- 
ingly bright. Those who remained adopted the 
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traditional view of rights in property and have 
been more or less successful. The story is told 
without prejudice and official documents are used 
wherever possible. The experiment failed from 
the very start, the leader soon seceded and 
finally left the country. For such as want to 
learn of Socialism on the experimental side this 
book gives important data. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


Witp Lire AND THE CAMERA. 
By A. Radcliffe Dugmore. 

A series of interesting pictures taken in field 
and woods, with descriptive text of an interest- 
ing and knowledgable character. There are 
chapters on “Bird Photography” and “Animal 
Photography,” with pictures and stories about 
caribou, wild ducks, ‘possums, sea-trout and 
many other birds, fish and animals. A work 
for the lover of the out-of-doors, for the man 
who fishes, the man who hunts and for the man 
who stays home but longs to do both. 


B. Lippincott Company. 


Works oF Francis RABELAIS, THE. 

There is nothing on the title-page of the new 
edition of The Works of Mr. Francis Rabelais, 
Doctor in Physick to indicate what text is used 
in its two volumes of more than four hundred 
and fifty pages each. We have not collated the 
text with any others, but it is at any rate a 
richer and more generous-bodied English ver- 
sion than most of its predecessors, and thus to 
be commended with enthusiasm to all round- 
bellied Pantagruelists. The illustrator, Mr. W. 
Heath Robinson has performed his function 
with all gusto, though the captious critic may 
find his good work more British than Gallic. 
Rabelais is one of the French authors whom 
very few foreigners, and only the lettered 
among his countrymen, may hope to read with 
good understanding in the original, This hon- 
est rendering is all the more welcome on this 
account. Moreover, in these days of the wax- 
ing vogue of M. Anatole France among the 
literati of every land, what could be more nat- 
ural than a new lease of life for one to whom 
not Sterne alone, but this same Master Anatole 
France, owes so much? 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Younc FarMEr, THE. 
By Thomas F. Hunt. 

This is a book about things that the young 
farmer should know. “Farm Organization,” 
“Location,” “Equipment,” “Rotation of Crops,” 
“Cost of Farming Operations,” “Farm Labor,” 
“Shipping,” “Marketing,” etc. A well-illustrated 
and essentially helpful volume. 

Orange Judd Company. 





“The Merry Countess” 


Johann Strauss’ Charming Operetta 


ITH a _ super- 
abundance of 
Viennese glitter 
and gayety, a 
touch or two of 
London humor 
and a liberal 
sprinkling of 
New York wit, 
comes The 
« Merry Count- 
ess, after a remarkable engagement of six 
months at the historic Casino Theater. 

The score of this exquisite operetta is 
an unquenchable delight—being the mas- 
terpiece of Johann Strauss, recognized th« 
world over as the undisputed Waltz King. 
New York has known the music for up- 
wards of forty years, and yet when it was 
presented in a new guise, it was not long 
in swinging the metropolis off its feet. 
The consensus of critical opinion was that 
The Merry Countess realized the fondest 
hope of the fatigued amusement seeker 
and that it filled a long-felt want. 

The story is brisk and delightfully pro- 
gressive, dealing in a whimsical manner 
with pseudo-royalty and ultra-modern 
social conditions, both in this country and 
abroad. The scenes as they occur are: 
Rosalinda’s (the Countess) boudoir; the 
Arum Lilly Club, where Prince Orloff- 
sky’s ball transpires, and the Governor’s 
House in the New Age Prison—where all 
the gay revelers are found corraled by 
minions of the law. This prison, how- 
ever, is a marvelous institution. It makes 
a point of catering to its prisoners—who 
are designated as guests—and allows 











them to mix in the most approved 
fashion, just as though they were paying 
their own expenses at a fashionable re- 
sort. Herein is a situation with unlimited 
scope for hilarious fun; to say that the 
opportunity is seized with a vengeance 
and made to loom large on the horizon 
of unrestrained pleasure, is but repeating 





Jose Collins 
The Merry Countess 
Photograph by Gould and Marsden 


a platitude. It is in this scene, too, that 
the tantalizing dance melody, “Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” is rendered with all the 
ardor and charm imaginable. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE From ‘‘ BOTTICELLI’ 


In the Arundel Library of Great Masters 


By permission of Hodder and Stoughton 
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